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The Soul, her Sorrows and her Aspirations: an Essay 
towards the Natural History of the Soul, as the true 
Basis of Theology. By ¥. W. Newman, formerly Fel- 
low of Balliol College, Oxford. London: J. Chapman, 
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Two classes of persons will be almost equally puzzled by 
the appearance of this volume. Those who have been 
accustomed to base their religion on the dicta of a parti- 
cular book as the infallible medium of revealed truth, will 
find to their astonishment not a few of the views concern- 
ing the Soul and its relation to God, which they most 
prize as the very essence of the Gospel, advocated with 
great earnestness by one who does not disguise his entire 
rejection of Scriptural authority. Many, again, who go 
along with the author in asserting the freest application of 
the intellect to the documents and evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and may even shrink from the boldness of his cri- 
tical results—will be at a loss to understand, why he 
should break away from them at the close of this prelimi- 
nary process, and instead of adopting their rationalistic 
construction of theology, should join with fanatics and 
enthusiasts in looking for the source of Faith in those dim 
regions of the Soul which are beyond the reach of Logic 
and Historical Criticism.—The value of the book and its 
singular adaptation to present wants, results from the 
novel position which it occupies.—Freer in its spirit than 
CuristiaAn Teacner.—No. 45. T 
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the former class, it evinces deeper insight, and is more 
consequential in its reasoning, than the latter. We speak 
of its broad view and fundamental principle: some colla- 
teral applications and partial inferences we are disposed to 
question, for reasons which we shall hereafter state. But 
its main object is, to evolve spiritual facts—to lay bare the 
groundwork at least, of a religious psychology. 

Whoever has attended to this subject, is well aware how 
widely diffused has been the feeling among the most spi- 
ritual Christians of all Sects, that there must be an au- 
thority deeper than Scripture itself and standing nearer to 
man’s Soul, on which all true Faith ultimately rests. Let 
the genuineness of the Record be established ever so con- 
clusively—let the evidence of miracle and prophecy be 
undoubted ;—it has still been felt, that these things lie 
outside of proper Faith, and that some other force is 
wanted to carry what they attest, info the Soul, and trans- 
form it into a conviction of spiritual truth. Suppose this 
feeling which is often vague and indistinct, shaped into 
definiteness—fully realised—and pursued to its natural 
result :—see what an effect it will at once have on our 
conception of Scripture and the evidences of Christianity ! 
—Christianity will no more be viewed as an historical phee- 
nomenon, unique and isolated, the simple acceptance of 
which on outward testimony constitutes Faith, but as a ma- 
nifestation in itself of the deepest laws of a// mind—stimu- 
lating and strengthening their exercise through the sym- 
pathy which its authentic records inspire, by the exhibition 
in Christ, of the serene harmony of a Soul that has at- 
tained to perfect communion with God, and in the mental 
history of converts and apostles, of the spiritual process 
that must be gone through for approaching to the same 
blessed issue.—What was truly divine in the Gospel, is 
constantly in progress; and the clearest evidence of its 
emanation from the great Source of Truth, is its vivid 
reflection of movements and aspirations which all earnest 
and thoughtful natures are more or less conscious of, and 
its power to re-produce them with increased intensity.— 
The spiritual facts which it embodies, are ever before us; 
and no one who seriously recognises their existence, can 
deny the essential truth of a doctrine which so faithfully 
represents them. It is strange, that views like these, 
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which appeal to imperishable phenomena and link Chris- 
tianity with the realities of the living man, should be 
deemed less friendly to its permanent influence and au- 
thority, than conclusions which hang on the trembling 
balance of historical probabilities, and which myriads who 
have souls to be saved, if they accept at all, can only accept 
on trust.—It is for its clear and forcible statement of the 
true = of pious trust, that we regard the appearance of 
Mr. Newman’s book as so peculiarly seasonable ; and not- 
withat unding our dissent on sever: al points, we ‘must say, 
we have r arely met with a work (if we may speak of the 
impression on our own mind) more deeply religious in ten- 
dency, or better calculated to win back the doubting whose 
hearts still hunger and thirst after a higher life, to a loving 
and reverential adoption of the spirit of the Gospel. 

The author sets out from the postulate, that there is a 
part of human nature, which is the proper sphere of the 
religious affections and the medium of intercourse with 
spiritual things.—This is the Soul. The word Soul he 
conceives “to have been intended to express that side of 
our nature, by which we are in contact with the Infinite :” 
—for “the Soul is to things spiritual, what the Conscience 
is to things moral; each is the seat of feeling, and thereby 
the organ of specific information to us, respecting its own 
subject.”—(P. 3.) From this point he traces the natural 
growth of the religious sentiment through the successive 
phases of Awe, Wonder, Admiration, the sense of Order, 
the sense of Design, the sense of Goodness, the sense of 
Wisdom, and Reverence—marking the limits of the normal 
condition of each phase, and pointing out the perversion 
and exorbitancy to which it is lable—Although placing 
the religious sentiment among the elementary constituents 
of Humanity, he justifies the popular inference of Design 
from the perception of mutual fitnesses; not as though 
this could account for what we see (since an uncaused God 
is fully as incomprehensible to ws, as an uncaused Uni- 
verse), but as the resistless suggestion of an Agency with- 
out us, the same in kind as that of which we are conscious 
within us. 

* To believe in a divine Architect, because I cannot otherwise un- 
derstand by what train of causation an Eye could have been made, 


is one thing: (does the Theist any the more understand ?) but to 
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believe in a Designer, because I see the Eye to be suited to Light 
is another thing.—The latter argument indeed does not in itself 
carry us up to a First Cause: its whole scope is to point out intel- 
lect external to man and higher than his, which suflices to justify 
the popular aseri yo of mind and personality to the power which 
is in Nature.’—P. 36 


Throughout his volume Mr. Newman does not conceal 
his dislike of proper metaphysical speculation.—He prefers 
dealing with conerete realities, and taking facts as they are 
given to him in the order of Nature. <A refined mental 
analyst might possibly object to his summary breaking- 
down of our spiritual unity into the distinct organs or 
faculties of Soul, Conscience, Intellect, Sense—each with 
their appropriate objects and spheres of action—and argue, 
that these are not ultimate conditions of our being, but 
themselves simple results of a more exquisite and interior 
machinery.—Philosophical minds seem to fall naturally 
into two classes and to attach themselves to distinct ope- 
rations. We may trace the division through the entire 
history of opmion. Some have an insatiable appetite for 
ane alysis, and so long as any semblance of complexity sub- 
sists in a phenomenon, will not stop till the ‘v have reduced 
it to its last elements. Others gifted rather with breadth 
of view than minute insight, delight in the comparison of 
relative parts and the contemplation of organic wholes.— 
Each class of minds does its work in bringing to light a 
particular order of truths. If the former dissipates as- 
sumption and mystery, and penetrates to the fundamental 
facts out of which may ultimately be woven a chain for 
connecting all the sciences and binding together the whole 
system of things in one great principle of secondary causa 
tion; the latter fixes attention on the results unerringly 
evolved by the combination of elements, and produces a 
deeper impression of the coustancy and mutual adaptation 
of the diversified phenomena of life. —Each class intent on 
its own objects, is too ready to undervalue and even to 
criminate the special contemplations of the other. But 
there is a mediating view in which their several tendencies 
may be reconciled and brought into consistency. 

Let the followers of Dr. Hartley and Mr. James Mill 
be allowed the utmost success they contend for, in their 
attempted analysis of all mental phenomena into the 
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simple material originally furnished by Sense and the 
simple machinery of the law of Association.—It will surely 
not be denied as a fact, that among the unfailing results 
of that primary organisation (or at least with such rare 
exceptions as may fairly be classed with the cases of people 
born blind and deaf) we do find, as distinct operations of 
mind—the recognition of an infinite Intelligence, the 
sense of Right and Wrong, the perception of Beauty— 
each filling its own sphere of action, conversing with its 
proper objects, resting in them as something ultimate, and 
capable of acquiring a more individual foree and clearness 
by appropriate discipline and culture.—The New Che- 
mistry (if we mistake not) has shown the importance of 
dwelling on proximate causes in the order of organic deve- 
lopment—how certain compounds precede and enter into 
particular substances, natural or artificial—such as Coffee 
and Cheese, for example—and may be considered, rela- 
tively to them, as proper elements:—and when we are 
surveying the living organism of nature and examining its 
marvellous adaptation to the wants of sentient creatures, 
such secondary clements, occupying as they do a fixed 
and determinate place in the scale of causation, are phieno- 
mena more apposite for indicating the animus of the Uni- 
verse, than the remote elements of nitrogen and oxygen, 
which have a wider but a more recondite diffusion through 
the economy of Nature.—In the same way, it may be true, 
that the religious, the moral and the vsthetical faculties 
are capable of resolution into homogeneous and more ele- 
mentary operations: but this concludes nothing against 
the certainty of the law through which they come into ex- 
istence, with as plain a separation of their spheres of 
action, as clear a distinction of function, and as intuitive 
an appropriation of their respective objects, as the five 
bodily senses.—These we always recognise as distinct ; and 





we should rather darken than clear up our conception of 
their use and their relation to the outward world, by at- 
tempting to assimilate the functions of the eye and the ear, 
although a subtler physiology might possibly show, that 
the visual and the auditory sense were only modifications 
of a more general suseeptibility.—It is the modification 
occurring invariably where and how it does, that consti- 


tutes the great tact to be arrested and dwelt up yn. —This 
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view simplifies the argument for a belief in God and spi- 
ritual realities. Man’s mind is furnished (in the way now 
explained) with internal as well as with external senses, 
the former conversing with the invisible, the latter with 
the material, world.—Unless we suppose the entire Uni- 
verse to be founded on a system of delusion, the adaptation 
of each sense to perceive certain objects, proves the reality 
of those objects. As there are outward things for the 
hand to touch and the eye to see, so are there necessary 
relations among our ideas, which correspond to the esthetic 
and moral faculties and hold out Beauty and Virtue to us 
as enduring realities—so must there be an all-wise and 
benevolent Intelligence towards whom our highest aspira- 
tions tend, and in whose love our deepest affections find 
repose.—It rather strengthens than enfeebles this argu- 
ment to reflect, that for the reality of a material any more 
than of an invisible world, it is impossible to assign a 
logical proof; since the only alternative of its rejection is 
boundless scepticism. 

The introductory part of Mr. Newman’s volume is full 
of interesting and suggestive observations, on one or two 
of which we shall venture a word of comment. We cannot 
subscribe to his broad condemnation of the supernatural 
for the purposes of fiction, or admit that when it ceases to 
be corrupting to the religious sentiment, it must necessa- 
rily become frigid (p. 15).—The fact seems to be, that the 
supernatural is never employed as a staple for the fancy, 
nor furnishes the materials of poetical embellishment, till 
it has lost its hold on the belief.* If it still subjugated 
the mind, it could not be wielded as an instrument. The 
period of its greatest efficiency in all literatures seems to 


* Where the supernatural is an object of earnest and serious belief, it will 
of course make its appearance in poetry, as in every other expression of tl 
human mind. So it did in the older poetry of the Greeks, in Dante and in 
Milton.—But this is not the ease under consideration.—W re supposing 
instances, where the supernatural instead of ruling, is moulded at will by the 
fancy, where it is no longer a deep-felt reality, but an instrument of artist 
effect or a means of arbitrary decoration, as in the fashionable Masques of the 
early times of the Stuarts. We are d sposed to regard fictions founded on 
the supernatural, as a natural phasis in the history of literature, marking a 


certain stage in the development of the national mind, and imitated in after 
ages from the force of precedent or high example, when the real feeling | 
become extinct. It is pos ible. that this element of interest mav radua! 


die out. 
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fall in that transition state of opinion, when the highest 
minds are freeing themselves from the trammels of super- 
stition, and yet are able from recollection or intimate fami- 
liarity with the feelings of the multitude, to recal its 
genuine influences, and use them as potent spells over the 
sources of wonder and terror in the human mind. Such 
was the case with the author of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (referred to as an example in the text), the greatest 
master of the supernatural that ever existed. Other men 
of a later day, like Southey, have an extraordinary power 

of throwing the mselves back into remote times and re pro- 
ducing vanished feelings.—With such it is a combined 
exercise of antiquarian memory and creative fancy.— But 
we are unable to see why a retention of the deepest and 
purest faith should be more incompatible with an occa- 
sional excitement from these supernatural influences, than 
attachment to the quict and orderly life of a civilised and 
Christian community, with thrilling interest in the daring 
exploits and hair-breadth escapes of some wild guerilla 
chieftain or daring navigator.—It is the contrast which 
supplies the charm, and in some degree constitutes the 
benefit, of both kinds of reading: for where the imagina- 
tion is naturally sluggish, it may even be of service to sti- 
mulate it in this way.—In the hands of true genius, we 
do not believe that the supernatural, even where it is not 
made the direct vehicle for “ pure and impressive senti- 
ment,” is generally hurtful to the mind, at least where its 
effect is duly balanced by severer studies. On the whole, 
notwithstanding the qualification of his note, we think the 
author hardly allows sufficient license to the imagination 
in this respect.—* We cannot,” he says, “ make the world 
of spirits a place of amusement to the superficial fancy, 
without impairing our susceptibility to its sober and pro- 
found influences.” Yet Milton, the most deeply religious 
of men, had been a great reader, as his writings show, of 
fairy tales and the romances of chivalry. 

Somewhat akin to the remarks on which we have now 
been animadverting, in its severe and lofty view of the 
sources of human pleasure, is a beautiful passage which 
occurs under a subsequent head of the work (P. IV. 
pp. 139, 140), where the writer speaks of the distaste 
which spiritual-minded persons have always shown for 
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certain artificial pleasures,” such as dancing, card-play- 
ing, and the public entertainments of the theatre and the 
opera—agreeing, as he observes, with singular unanimity 
in different ages and countries, to stigmatise such amuse- 
ments as “ Vanity.”— While Mr. Newman, with character- 
istic noblemindedness, protests against the social tyranny 
that would enact a new table of prohibitory commandments 
on this subject, and contends that every one should be left to 
the inward law of his own heart; it is still plain that he 
has strong sympathy with the parties who regard pleasures 
of this description as below the proper notice and concern 
of a truly spiritual mind.—We are unable to go along with 
him to the whole extent of this feeling.—To us it appears 
to arise from a somewhat partial conception of life and the 
nature of man. The extreme aversion of religious people 
has generally been the effect of intense, and often under 
the circumstances very seasonable, reaction against the 
inordinate dissipation of the age and the immoralities 
which it encouraged. This was notoriously the case with 
the first Christians and the Puritans. But is there not an 
intermediate course, dictated by reason and a healthful 
state of the feelings and imagination? The discipline of 
this world taken in all its fulness and variety, is meant to 
draw out all our powers and unfold all our tastes and sen- 
sibilities.— Some of these, only such excitements as come 
under the description of the forbidden amusements can 
appeal to. Duty is too heavy and uniform, devotion too 
solemn and exalted, to awaken them; and in pursuing 
them, man naturally obeys his social instinct, and seeks to 
enhance them by sympathy and participation.— We do not 
now refer to games of chance or skill, which, when gam- 
bling is excluded, often furnish a valuable resource to the 
failing strength of age, and the most obvious and effectual 
recreation for minds exhausted by study and business ; 
but we speak exclusively of those pleasures which excite 
admiration or merriment by addressing themselves to our 
sense of the beautiful or the ludicrous. Such pleasures 
are natural to man ; it should be the object of a true cul- 
ture to refine and ennoble them. Under the inspiring 
strains of gladsome music children throw themselves spon- 
taneously into the natural rhythmus of according motion ; 
and few things seem to us more beautiful than the grace- 
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ful dance of innocent and happy youth. There is a poetry 
even in motion—a poetry still higher in music and song— 
there is a rare and wondrous art in the expression of 
human passion and manners, eliciting the deepest sym- 
pathy in the beholder—which we can conceive of being 
intensely enjoyed with no other feelings than those of 
thrilling admiration for the rich beauty and endless interest 
which are diffused through all things.—It would seem cant 
and affectation to call such feelings religious ; perhaps now 
they never are purely so; yet we do not see why in a 
sounder state of opinion and manners, they might not be 
intimately blendea with religion.—Of course we do not 
speak of such pleasures, as they are actually constituted, 
but as what they ought to be, and yet never can become, 
till the pure-minded and religious will breathe into them 
more of their spirit, and admit them within the circle of 
their sympathies.—Our own theory is, that whatever is 
natural, contains in itself the element of goodness and 
beauty, and is only turned into evil and deformity by the 
refusal of the virtuous to accept it for what it is—a new 
means, if rightly used, of enriching God’s universe with 
blameless happiness. 

Our author argues (p. 34) that our knowledge of God is 
esseutially crude and only approximate. 








“© A system of Theology, constructed like a treatise on Mechanics, 
by fine-drawn reasonings from a few axioms or experimental laws 
is likely. to be nothing but a Sham Science.” 


We hold this statement to be incontrovertibly just, if it 
apply directly to God.—It is obviously impossible for the 
finite to attain any scientific conception of the Infinite.— 
We approach God through our own minds, which furnish 
the only data for any inference respecting Him. But 
though there can be no immediate Science of God, there 
may still be an approach to it, in our knowledge of the 
faculties by which he is discerned, and of the qualities 
which we assume by intuition to exist equally in Him and 
in us—in our conception as well of the true method of 
investigation, as of the subject-matter to be investigated ? 
The argument for a God, which the present work adopts 
as conclusive, asserts the essential identity of all Mind.— 
May there not then be attributes imherent in Mind as 
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such, and laws indispensable to its existence and operations, 
from which, as absolute data, some inferences may be logi- 
cally drawn, and on which some amount at least of theolo- 
gical truth may be scientifically based ? 

But all these matters are preliminary and collateral ;— 
we hasten on to the great argument of the book, which 
treats of the Soul in its moral relations with God.—Vice 
and virtue acquire a certain character of infinitude in their 
reference to the Almighty Parent of the Soul, and are dis- 
tinguished in this view by the terms Sin and Holiness. 
Sin is so adverse to the eternal law of the Universe, that 
it seems to set an impassable chasm between itself and 
God.— Holiness is entire self-surrender to the Divine will 
and perfect communion with the Father, so that when the 
Soul has reached this state, the bonds of outward law drop 
off from it, and it is impelled from within to all goodness 
by a spontaneous and joyful affection. To live in this 
blessed union with God, is pure and true religion—the 
condition of those who are spiritually regenerate. But 
this condition is produced by Faith, and Faith does not 
depend wholly on the Will—Men must be drawn to it by 
the Spirit. 


“We cannot pretend to sound the mystery, whence come the new 
births in certain Souls. To reply, ‘The Spirit bloweth where he 
listeth,’ confesses the mystery, and declines to explain it. But it 
is evident that individuals in Greece, in the third century before the 
Christian era, were already moving towards an intelligent heart- 
worship, or had even began to practise it.* The most eminent extant 
proof of this, is in the beautiful hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter. Even 
in old Herodotus we see the cordial response of his conscience to the 
sentiment which he emphatically approves,—that the Gods hate and 
punish the desire of sin, as itself a sin: and this is the nucleus of 


* Jacob Grimm, in his Deufsche Mythol , has remarked, that among t) 
German tribes, before their acquaintance with Christian Missionaries, ther¢ 
were clear traces of alienation from their old Heathenism, and of tendency 
towards a more spiritual conception of the objects of religious veneration, 
which disposed them more readily to embrace the Gospel when it was preached 
to them. Tertullian notices in his Apology the almost unconscious ejacula 
tion of monotheistic sentiments among the pagans of his day, as a kind of 
involuntary witness to the truth of Christianity.—All these things indicate a 


general moving in the great tendencies of Providence towards the evolution 
of a purer and more spiritual Faith about the time of Christ’s appearance.- 


This was the ‘fulness of time:’ in this sense, Christ was the * Desire 
Nations.’ 


of all 
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all spirituality. Thus God for the first time is acknowledged as 
Lord of the conscience, and is conceived of as a God who searches 
the heart. Thus, if the thought be legitimately unravelled, Duty, 
from having been finite, becomes an infinite thing; thus Sin also 
enlarges its dimensions proportionally, and may soon assume a for- 
midable aspect. Yet religion by no means runs forward in one 


stream, and we shall have to trace its separate courses.” —P. 58. 


Two different feelings result from the consciousness of 
Sin—Shame which is a shrinking from the condemnation 
of men—and Remorse which is self-condemnation before 
the eye of God. Amidst the many mysteries of our nature, 
not the least is, that Remorse sometimes conducts the Soul 
to a true life in God. Our author’s language on this topic 
is very bold and decisive. The Soul has its impulses, like 
the sensitive part of man ; and he argues that moralists and 
moralismg Divines have made a great mistake in over- 
looking this, and trusting too much to the negative effects 
of reason and habit.—A man overwhelmed with the sense 
of sin, in some favoured moment of the Spirit’s access, 
draws nigh to God in faith—makes a clean heart before 
the Omniscient—detests and renounces the evil of the 
past—throws himself on the fulness of the Divine Merey— 
and asks to be forgiven. To doubt is to distrust a Father’s 
love. He rises from his knees with a new power in his 
soul; the bond of iniquity is broken; and he feels himself 
breathing already the air of a higher life. The first step 
was the great difficulty, and that is now taken. What re- 
mains, is to secure by faith, prayer, vigilance and habit, 
what he has gained.—In the subsequent part of the pro- 
cess, habit is of very great importance; but our author 
contends, that it must have a spiritual foundation to work 
upon; and that without the inward peace which springs from 
a sense of Divine forgiveness, there can be no progressive 
sanctification of the character.— Even therefore where trans- 
gressions are repeatedly incurred after conversion, and the 
Soul is weighed down by a heavy sense of personal de- 
merit—he is for keeping up an unfailing spirit of hopeful- 
ness, and encourages ever new applications to Heaven for 
help and grace, with the promise of deliverance. Despair 
must at all events be excluded. Only in the unceasing 
renewal of peace with God, is any spiritual progress to be 
effected. When the Will is unreservedly given to God, it 
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must not distress us, that the Affections cannot immediately 
be brought into harmony with it. Their occasional stub- 
bornness and rebellion must be set down to the cleaving 
infirmity (the Original Sin of Divines) that enters into the 
very nature of a finite being.—In spite of its bold anti- 
Scripturalism, the reader will be surprised to find this 
work advocating under a new aspect and in a modified 
form, the doctrines of Preventing Grace, Salvation by 
Faith alone, Original Sin, Instantaneous Conversion, and 
Final Perseverance—or rather drawing out of them those 
elemeuts of spiritual truth, which have made them dear to 
so many earnest religionists. 

With most of what is contained in the two Parts, Sense 
of Sin, and Sense of Personal Relation to God, we entirely 
agree—what we have to remark on it, being more by way of 
qualification, than of positive objection. The great idea 
that runs through them, of the impulsive and originating 
force of the Religious Affection, we regard as most impor- 
tant. What is wanted to back the reasonings of the 
Moralist and the metaphysical Theologian, is Motive, and 
that can only come from Religious Faith, not as exciting 
the hopes and fears (which only produces a higher kind of 
selfishness), but as seizing on the affections. The problem 
is to harmonise the power so gained, with Reason, to main- 
tain it in its original strength, and to guard it from being 
weakened and dissipated within the defences of virtuous 
habit. Mr. Newman does not overlook the value of habit in 
the cultivation of the Religious Life; but from the strong 
attraction of his mind to the other and more neglected side 
of the question, our general impression is, that he has not 
accorded it sufficient prominence in his system. With 
regard to instantaneous conversions, we do not doubt—we 
never have doubted—their existence. When there is an 
enormous load of sin oppressing the heart, nothing short 
of the voleanic force of the Spirit is able to burst through 
and disperse it. Moreover, on our view of Scripture, 
the immediate admission of Jew and Gentile, on repentance 
and faith, into the kingdom of God ever seemed to be less 
a supernatural privilege confined to the first age of the 
Gospel, than a pre-eminent exemplification of a mental 
law pervading the whole spiritual economy of the world. 
Still it must be allowed, that all such cases are exceptional, 
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and do not express the normal relation of man to God. 
The Apostolic period was one of unparalleled religious ex- 
citement. The silent growth of good affections and virtuous 
habits, with a gradual transformation under the steady 
power of Faith, of all that is carnal and selfish into holiness 
and love—seems more accordant with the notion of health- 
ful discipline, than the sudden breaks and convulsive 
rendings of the thraldom of Sin, which are implied in in- 
stantancous Conversion. We cannot either make so light 
as our author scems to do (p. 81) of the possibility of 
perverting such cases to the encouragement of presump- 
tuous continuance in Sin. If much and earnestly dwelt on, 
we think they would have that effect. What they offer of 
such importance to notice, and what rationalising Divines 
have so often shut their eyes to—is the latent power that 
lies in man’s nature, for breaking through the barriers of Sin, 
and putting the Soul anew into immediate contact with 
God—for giving it at once impulse and room to start afresh 
on a better course. This process, it is true, must be effected 
at once: gradual transition is here out of the question. 
But when that change is over, the real labour and difficulty 
of completing the reformation will begin to be felt. Unless 
the first faith can be maintained at the same high pitch 
(which is next to impossible), the “ old man” will be con- 
stantly reappearing, and the “new man” be unable to keep 
his ascendancy without a severe struggle: and it does appear 
to us of the first importance for all men clearly to under- 
stand, that even when conversion has been decided, and is 
aided by all the strength of a sincere and earnest faith, 
they must not expect to reap the blessed fruits of virtue 
immediately ; that habits of vice have a benumbing effect 
on the Will, and diffuse a polluting and disordering in- 
fluence through the ideas and feelings, which cannot be 
forthwith expelled; that time and effort are required for 
the construction of so precious a fabric as character, and 
building it up in a noble and genuine holiness. 


“ The great transformations of character must be sudden. Between 


living for sin and living for God, there is a yawning chasm ; which 
must be passed per saltum, if at all.”"—P. 129. 


Mr. Newman’s language inthis passage is unguardedly 
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strong. Where he says Character, we should rather, for 
the reasons just assigned, have said Will. A momentary 
force may determine the Will, and while it lasts in its in- 
tensity, can carry the Affections strongly, to God; but 
before a new character can be considered as formed, the 
opposing forces that have been violently put down, must be 
shorn of their activity and brought into peaceful accordance 
with the governing principle. The illustration from poli- 
tical revolution which is alleged in support of the writer’s 
view, applies surely in the other direction (p. 80). A 
party that has been depressed may acquire by a sudden 
outbreak the upper hand, and succeed in maintaining it ; 
but its position for a long time must be painful and dan- 
gerous, and years will probably elapse before the discordant 
elements in the State can be sufficiently harmonised, to make 
it any fitting image of a virtuous Soul at peace with itself 
and with God. We have said, that we have no disbelief in 
the possibility and efficacy of sudden conversions. We 
are however inclined to believe, that where they have been 
most decided, some painful mark will generally be left on 
the character, indicating the shock by which it was 
turned aside from its previous course, and contrasting in 
some unfavourable way with such as have grown up health- 
fully and peacefully under the predominant influence of 
kind affections and holy principle. Mr. Newman has 
himself alluded to dangers of this kind (p.111). With 
respect to the celebrated case of Colonel Gardiner, quoted 
(p. 80),—we can state that an aged friend of ours was ac- 
quainted in early life with one, who had been a student in 
Dr. Doddridge’s Academy, when Gardiner was a frequent 
visitor in the family. The impression, he said, of this 
remarkable personage on the minds of the young men, was 
anything but pleasing. There was a gloom over his whole 
demeanour which repelled approach ; and though there 
could be no doubt of his sincere renunciation of vice, he 
had not yet learned to make virtue engaging. 

In his discrimination of the two families of God on 
earth—the once-born and the twice-born (p. 111)—those 
in whom Conscience, and those in whom Affection, predo- 
minates—those who are still governed mainly by Law, and 
those who are self-surrendered to the guidance of the Spirit 
—Mr. Newman has shown a fine and delicate tact in his 
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appreciation of the hidden sources of human character. 
How exact is the following portrait! Who does not recog- 
nise the likeness in numbers of the worthiest men ? 


“‘Conscience in them” (the once-born) “ takes the lead of their 
conduct, and they are capable of the greatest sacrifices at the call of 
Duty. They discern intellectually all the moral perfections of God, 
and sincerely revere Him. The thought of his all-seeing Eye braces 
them against temptation, nor are any more trustworthy persons to 
be found for all the ordinary outward duties of life. Yet their 
religion is not a very inward one. They rather know with the 
mind, than feel with the soul, that God searches their hearts ; as 
may be inferred from their not understanding inward conflicts. They 
are probably, generally persons of a strong Will, moderate Passions, 
or very well trained from childhood. While they are mild towards 
the unselfishly irreligious, and show towards penitent offenders a 
feeling which, though not tender, is considerate, they are exceedingly 
keen critics of all professors of spirituality, and cannot make 
allowance for errors of impulse and neglect in such. They have 
evidently a good conscience before God, and they lean upon Him in 
times of trial, but probably do not seek to Him for pleasure at 
other times. They do not press passionately after Him, but rather 
suspect all such things as delusion. That there is no vivid and satis- 
fying sense of His presence, is known by the liking which they 
show for outward distinctions and many artificial pleasures, as also 
by their regard for fashion and for the world’s opinion in trifies ; 
yet they have strength of mind to rise above these things, whenever 
their duty calls. They act ‘upon principle,’ that is, upon rules 
capable of being expressed in words ; and seldom think it wise to 
follow the instinct of the soul, even so far as to hear ¢his instead of 
that preacher. In short, the Will is strong in them, the Moral 
Faculties are sound, Reverence is unfeigned, yet the Soul is weak 
and inactive; there is no want of peace, because there is no keen 
sensitiveness as to Sin or high aspiration ; but Joy cannot exist, be- 
cause there is no passionateness in the soul.”—Pp. 109-10. 


It might have been added, that each of these classes of 
character, one of which is so graphically delineated in the 
foregoing extract, has its besetting dangers. The impulsive 
and passionate, when their souls take a religious turn, are 
apt to be seized with a spiritual giddiness and presump- 
tion, and from their contempt for the maxims of ordinary 
prudence, to fall into serious transgressions which expose 
them to a bitterness of censure proportionate to the height 
of their previous pretensions. The cool and considerate, 
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fulfilling with rare and slight deficiencies the more practical 
standard they have proposed to themselves, are prone to 
become self-satisfied, want stimulus to new and higher ef- 
forts, and often subside into a dull and selfish mechanism of 
outward respectability. The cure for the one is an increased 
sense of the importance of habit and external discipline, as a 
protection to the spiritual life. What the other needs, is 
more trust in its native instincts, more enthusiasm for ob- 
jects that simply interest the affections, and, where the heart 
is conscious of peace and noble aspiration, less anxiety to 
justify every aim and undertaking at the bar of a coldly 
critical reason. Our author exce le: tly remarks, that these 
opposite tendencies of mind are clearly designed to balance 
and compensate each other in the general economy of the 
spiritual world, and that, with the diffusion of human cul- 
ture, the differences between them are continually becoming 
less marked. At last possibly they may melt into one, and 
disappear in the evolution of a higher form of character 
than has yet been produced under any religious dispensa- 
tion. 

The twice-born, as their name implies,* have passed 
through a new spiritual birth, and represent, in our 
author’s view, the highest stage of human development on 
this side the grave ; but as they aim at a loftier eminence, 
they are exposed to double ignominy, if they fall. They 
more vividly and constantly realise the presence of God 
than other men, and by adirect action of his Spirit on their 
souls, have been drawn into more loving communion with 
Him. As compared with the once-born who are still under 
the Law, they express the state of Gospel peace and free- 
dom. There is a sense in which the distinction of Law 
and Gospel must still subsist, under the Christian dispen- 
sation, not only among different classes of individuals, but 
even in the life of the same individual. The true liberty 
of the Gospel—the free movement of all our thoughts and 
actions, without any sense of constraint and fear, in the 


* The assumption of the hallowed girdle (corresponding to the toga virilis 
of the Romans) by the three first castes of the Indians, was regarded as a 
second birth: hence the members of these castes were designated the twice-born. 
But this could only be predicated of them in a formal and ritual sense, like 
baptismal regeneration in the High Church System.—See Von Bohlen’s 
** Alte Indien,’’ Th. ii, § 2. 
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harmonising life of the Spirit—is a blessed privilege, 
only rarely to be enjoyed by even good men and sincere 
believers, from which they must constantly drop down into 
the state of Law, where habit and principle are their great 
defence against the evil of the world, and in the absence of 
the inspirations of a clear-visioned faith, they must shape 
their course by the positive commandments of reason and 
conscience. The Christian Scriptures are therefore literally 
applicable to the present wants of the Soul, when their 
language is all prospective—when they speak of the kingdom 
of God, though within us, as still future—and declare that 
“one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
till all be fulfilled.” In the progress of a religious life, 
the Soul becomes more tender and loving, is more open to 
the access of the Spirit, and assumes more of a feminine 
character ; and when this is superinduced on a masculine 
frame-work of energy and thoughtfulness, we have perhaps 
the most perfect form of mind—the happiest blending and 
amalgamation of the best elements of humanity. Mr. New- 
man has a striking sentiment, which he has beautifully ex- 
pressed—that the Soul, as it moves on to perfection, must 
become a Woman. 


‘That none can enter the kingdom of heaven without becoming 
a little child,—guileless and simple-minded,—is a sentiment long well 
known. But behind and after this there is a mystery, revealed to 
but few, which thou, O Reader, must take to heart, namely, if thy 
soul is to 20 On Into hieher spiritual blessedness, it must become a 
Woman ; yes, however manly thou be among men. It must learn 
to love being dependent ; and must lean on God, not s ely from 
distress or alarm, but because it does not like indepe rdence or solitude, 
It must not have recourse to Him merely as a friend in need, under 
the strain of duty, the battering of affliction and the failure of human 
sympathy ; but it must press towards Him when there is xo need. 
It must love to pour out its thoughts to Him, for the pleasure of 
pouring them out. It must utterly abandon the idea of having 
either Rights or Liberty as against God, and,will then instinctively 
know that God claims no Rights against it, but in all his direct 
dealings with it is thinking solely of its individual welfare, as much 
as if it were the only creature in the universe.” —P. 99. 


In this idea he has been anticipated by Zinzendorf, one 
of whose favourite dogmas it was, that all souls are of the 
female sex, and that between them and the Saviour, as the 
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strong. Where he says Character, we should rather, for 
the reasons just assigned, have said Will. A momentary 
force may determine the Will, and while it lasts in its in- 
tensity, can carry the Affections strongly, to God; but 
before a new character can be considered as formed, the 
opposing forces that have been violently put down, must be 
shorn of their activity and brought into peaceful accordance 
with the governing principle. The illustration from poli- 
tical revolution which is alleged in support of the writer’s 
view, applies surely in the other direction (p. 80). A 
party that has been depressed may acquire by a sudden 
outbreak the upper hand, and succeed in maintaining it ; 
but its position for a long time must be painful and dan- 
gerous, and years will probably elapse before the discordant 
elements in the State can be sufficiently harmonised, to make 
it any fitting image of a virtuous Soul at peace with itself 
and with God. We have said, that we have no disbelief in 
the possibility and efficacy of sudden conversions. We 
are however inclined to believe, that where they have been 
most decided, some painful mark will generally be left on 
the character, indicating the shock by which it was 
turned aside from its previous course, and contrasting in 
some unfavourable way with such as have grown up health- 
fully and peacefully under the predominant influence of 
kind affections and holy principle. Mr. Newman has 
himself alluded to dangers of this kind (p. 111). With 
respect to the celebrated case of Colonel Gardiner, quoted 
(p. 80),—we can state that an aged friend of ours was ac- 
quainted in early life with one, who had been a student in 
Dr. Doddridge’s Academy, when Gardiner was a frequent 
visitor in the family. The impression, he said, of this 
remarkable personage on the minds of the young men, was 
anything but pleasing. There was a gloom over his whole 
demeanour which repelled approach; and though there 
could be no doubt of his sincere renunciation of vice, he 
had not yet learned to make virtue engaging. 

In his discrimination of the two families of God on 
earth—the once-born and the twice-born (p. 111)—those 
in whom Conscience, and those in whom Affection, predo- 
minates—those who are still governed mainly by Law, and 
those who are self-surrendered to the guidance of the Spirit 
—Mr. Newman has shown a fine and delicate tact in his 
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appreciation of the hidden sources of human character. 
How exact is the following portrait! Who does not recog- 
nise the likeness in numbers of the worthiest men ? 
“Conscience in them” (the once-born) ‘“ takes the lead of their 
conduct, and they are capable of the greatest sacrifices at the call of 
Duty. They discern intellectually all the moral perfections of God, 
and sincerely revere Him. The thought of his all-seeing Eye braces 
them against temptation, nor are any more trustworthy persons to 
be found for all the ordinary outward duties of life. Yet their 
religion is not a very inward one. They rather know with the 
mind, than feel with the soul, that God searches their hearts; as 
may be inferred from their not understanding inward conflicts. They 
are probably, generally persons of a strong Will, moderate Passions, 
or very well trained from childhood. While they are mild towards 
the unselfishly irreligious, and show towards penitent offenders a 
feeling which, though not tender, is considerate, they are exceedingly 
keen critics of all professors of spirituality, and cannot make 
allowance for errors of impulse and neglect in such. They have 
evidently a good conscience before God, and they lean upon Him in 
times of trial, but probably do not seek to Him for pleasure at 
other times. They do not press passionately after Him, but rather 
suspect all such things as delusion. That there is no vivid and satis- 
fying sense of His presence, is known by the liking which they 
show for outward distinctions and many artificial pleasures, as also 
by their regard for fashion and for the world’s opinion in trifles ; 
yet they have strength of mind to rise above these things, whenever 
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their duty calls. They act ‘upon principle,’ that is, upon rules 
capable of being expressed in words ; and seldom think it wise to 
follow the instinct of the soul, even so far as to hear ¢his instead of 
that preacher. In short, the Will is strong im them, the Moral 
Faculties are sound, Reverence is unfeigned, vet the Soul is weak 
and inactive; there is no want of peace, because there is no keen 
sensitiveness as to Sin or high aspiration ; but Joy cannot exist, be- 
cause there is no passionateness in the soul.”—Pp. 109-10. 


It might have been added, that each of these classes of 
character, one of which is so graphically delineated in the 
foregoing extract, has its besetting dangers. The impulsive 
and passionate, when their souls take a religious turn, are 
apt to be seized with a spiritual giddiness and presump- 
tion, and from their contempt for the maxims of ordinary 
prudence, to fall into serious transgressions which expose 
them to a bitterness of censure proportionate to the height 
of their previous pretensions. The cool and considerate, 
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fulfilling with rare and slight deficiencies the more practical 
standard they have proposed to themselves, are prone to 
become self-satisfied, want stimulus to new and higher ef- 
forts, and often subside into a dull and selfish mechanism of 
outward respectability. The cure for the one is an increased 
sense of the importance of habit and external discipline, as a 
protection to the spiritual life. What the other needs, is 
more trust in its native instincts, more enthusiasm for ob- 
jects that simply interest the affections, and, where the heart 
is conscious of peace and noble aspiration, less anxiety to 
justify every aim and undertaking at the bar of a coldly 
critical reason. Our author excelle: sntly remarks, that these 
opposite tendencies of mind are cle arly designed to balance 
and compensate each other in the general economy of the 
spiritual world, and that, with the diffusion of human cul- 
ture, the differences between them are continually becoming 
less marked. At last possibly they may melt into one, and 
disappear in the evolution of a higher form of character 
than has yet been produced under any religious dispensa- 
tion. 

The twice-born, as their name implies,* have passed 
through a new spiritual birth, and represent, in our 
author’s view, the highest stage of human development on 
this side the grave ; but as they aim at a loftier eminence, 
they are exposed to double ignominy, if they fall. They 
more vividly and constantly realise the presence of God 
than other men, and by adirect action of his Spirit on their 
souls, have been drawn into more loving communion with 
Him. As compared with the once-born who are still under 
the Law, they express the state of Gospel peace and free- 
dom. There is a sense in which the distinction of Law 
and Gospel must still subsist, under the Christian dispen- 
sation, not only among different classes of individuals, but 
even in the life of the same individual. The true liberty 
of the Gospel—the free movement of all our thoughts and 
actions, without any sense of constraint and fear, in the 


* The assumption of the hallowed girdle (corresponding to the toga virilis 
of the Romans) by the three first castes of the Indians, was re eaten asa 
second birth: hence themembers of these castes were designated the twice-born. 
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harmonising life of the Spirit—is a blessed privilege, 
only rarely to be enjoyed by even good men and sincere 
believers, from which they must constantly drop down into 
the state of Law, where habit and principle are their great 
defence against the evil of the world, and in the absence of 
the inspirations of a clear-visioned faith, they must shape 
their course by the positive commandments of reason and 
conscience. The Christian Scriptures are therefore literally 
applicable to the present wants of the Soul, when their 
language is all prospective—when they speak of the kingdom 
of God, though within us, as still future—and declare that 
“ one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
till all be fulfilled.” In the progress of a religious life, 
the Soul becomes more tender and loving, is more open to 
the access of the Spirit, and assumes more of a feminine 
character ; and when this is superinduced on a masculine 
frame-work of energy and thoughtfulness, we have perhaps 
the most perfect form of mind—the happiest blending and 
amalgamation of the best elements of humanity. Mr. New- 
man has a striking sentiment, which he has beautifully ex- 
pressed—that the Soul, as it moves on to perfection, must 
become a Woman. 


‘*That none can enter the kingdom of heaven without becoming 
a little child,—guileless and simple-minded,—is a sentiment long well 
known. But behind and after this there is a mystery, revealed to 
but few, which thou, O Reader, must take to heart, namely, if thy 
soul is to go on into higher spiritual blessedness, it must become a 
Woman ; yes, however manly thou be among men. It must learn 
to love being dependent ; and must lean on God, not solely from 
distress or alarm, but because it does not like independence or solitude. 
It must not have recourse to Him merely as a friend in need, under 
the strain of duty, the battering of affliction and the failure of human 
sympathy ; but it must press towards Him when there is xo need. 
It must love to pour out its thoughts to Him, for the pleasure of 
pouring them out. It must utterly abandon the idea of having 
either Rights or Liberty as against God, and,will then instinetively 
know that God claims no Rights against it, but in all his direct 
dealings with it is thinking solely of its individual welfare, as much 
as if it were the only creature in the universe.” —P. 99. 


In this idea he has been anticipated by Zinzendorf, one 
of whose favourite dogmas it was, that all souls are of the 
female sex, and that between them and the Saviour, as the 
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Universal Spouse, a spiritual marriage must be celebrated.* 
Under these images, so liable to perversion, and still more 
to the misconception of the unsympathising—is indicated 
the holy and loving intercourse that should subsist between 
the Soul and God: and they point in this figurative lan- 
guage to the final consummation of man’s spiritual deve- 
lopment—when the principles that have been wrought out 
by the reason, and the habits that have been elaborated 
by the will, transformed by the power of love into a second 
nature, shall operate with the directness of intuition and 
the spontaneity of affection—when the soul shall instinc- 
tively shun evil and appropriate good, and through its 
whole range of thought and feeling and action shall move 
in blessed and unerring harmony with the purposes of the 
Sovereign Mind. 

In the section on “ Spiritual Progress,’ Mr. Newman 
has gone into the question of what are commonly called 
“ Means of Grace.” As might be expected from his own 
elevated point of view, he does not hold outward ordinances 
in very high estimation, for those who have reached the 
condition of the “ twice-born.” In reference to the much 
greater multitude who still remain—at least partially—in 
a state of Law, this part of his volume contains many va- 
luable and suggestive remarks. For a mind already pure 
and devout, like Mr. Newman’s, rich in internal resources 
and soaring to the loftiest themes in its habitual contem- 
plations—we can well conceive that the free enjoyment of 
its own thoughts with a book in private, or in a solitary 
stroll through the silent woods and fields, may be more 
profitable and more refreshing than the very best of public 
religious services ; and far be it from us, through any, even 
the remotest, concurrence with the tyranny of pharisaical 
opinion, to encroach on the entire spiritual freedom of such 
minds. This is one of those cases, where men must be 
left to act and judge for themselves, and where all con- 
straint, whether moral or outward, is perfectly intolerable. 


* See “ A Candid Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the Herrnhuters,”’ 
etc., p. 49, 2nd edit., London, 1753, by Henry Rimius, who quotes the fol- 
lowing passage from Zinzendorf’s 26th Sermon (preached at Zeist, p. 208) 
as his authority: ‘‘ All souls are sisters: the mystery the Saviour knows. 
He has created all the Souls; the Soul is his Wife ; he has created no animos, 
but only animas, She-souls, which are his Bride.’’ 
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For ourselves we think we derive benefit, as we have often 
found comfort, from the habit of public worship ; and we be- 
lieve there are multitudes like ourselves, unable to rise 
wholly above the condition of Law, who are capable 
being affected in the same way: and it must be remem- 
bered, that whatever good may result from occasional im- 
pression, cannot be reckoned on without the general pre- 
valence of the habit. We can understand the reaction of 
disgust in an earnest mind against the artificial restraints 
of a sabbatical observance of Sunday ; but all do not carry 
with them such recollections, nor is such the necessary 
character of a day of spiritual quietness and refreshment. 
We would have the use and blessing of Sunday far more 
liberally interpreted ; but we should regard any violation 
of the weekly holyday, by the regular intrusion of the 
world’s business into it, even with the concession of an 
hour’s more leisure on every other day (see p. 158)—as a 
breaking up of the most beneficent social institution which 
the competitions of human avarice and ambition have yet 
spared. We would rather strive to make it a completer 
and more pleasant holyday for numerous classes that are 
now almost shut out from the solace of its healing and 
repose. 

Much may be said—and with justice—of the dead- 
ness and inefficiency of public devotions and the meagre 
quality of the spiritual food dispensed from a majority of 
pulpits. We will not ask, whether the world would be in 
a better state without them, bad as they are; for that is 
the perpetual argument for acquiescence in things as they 
exist : but we will rather look to the possibilities of gre atly 
increased good, by the infusion of a new life into our actual 
machinery. The great need is the attracting of a higher 
order of minds into the service of the ministry, and the 
mingling a larger portion of the true prophetic spirit with 
the established routine of professional duty which, while 
the Church remains an outward institution, must still be 
performed, and is still in spite of its inevitable mediocrity, a 
source of comfort and edification to thousands. What a 
change would come over the whole life of the Church, 
only ‘a few minds like Mr. Newman’s, left free to the 
workings of the spirit within them, could from time to 
time, without assuming the ministry as a profession, ascend 
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the preacher’s chair, and speak forth their whole souls to 
the awakened sympathies of fellow-men. Could we see a 
prospect of high-minded and energetic men—men of cul- 
ture, thought, and piety—more generally devoting them- 
selves to the ministration of the Living Word, in a spirit 
of fervour and disinterestedness—could the sabbatical su- 
perstition be abated—could the public devotions be warmed 
and elevated by all the aids of a chaste music and soul- 
stirring poetry—could more freshness and variety of topic, 
more range in the appeal to human interests and feelings, 
be substituted for the worn out common-places and point- 
less arguments of the popular theology—could all preten- 
sions to command and dictate be renounced, and the 
Church be left to trust entirely to her hold on the free 
affections of men—such is our belief in the natural love 
of man’s heart for religion, when he is not worried and 
dragooned into alienation from it—and such our persua- 
sion of the strength of the social principle within him, when 
the distinction of rich and poor is not artificially exag- 
rerated, and even carried into the House of God—that we 
should have no fear, under any change of circumstances, 
for the continuance of Public Worship, but rather expect, 
when all legal restraint was taken away, and sympathy alone 
permitted to operate, to see it thronged with a readiness 
and followed by effects of which as yet we have had no ex- 
perience. 

There is probably no part of Mr. Newman’s book which 
will be read with less satisfaction by the majority of readers 
than that which is entitled “ Hopes concerning Future 
Life.” Our first impression was one of considerable pain. 
On reconsidering what he has written, we see the subject 
in a somewhat different light, and are now disposed to be- 
lieve, that what he modestly designates “ Aspiration” would 
in a mind like his own, at least equal in moral influence the 
* Faith’ of most other men, and moreover involves data, 
which yield fuller and clearer inferences than he himself 
has drawn. Evidence of another kind, addressing itself to 
the reason and moral sense, we think he has unduly de- 
preciated, and in one instance misrepresented. Steadfast 
to his fundamental principle of regarding the Soul as the 
proper organ of religious truths, and of resolving the evi- 
dence for them into direct intuition, he hesitates to ascribe 
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the same certainty to the hope of a Future Life, because it 
does not reveal itself to him with the same clearness as the 
existence of a Sovereign Mind. He can therefore only 
trust and wait, in the full assurance that whatever is best 
for the obedient and loving soul, and at the same time pos- 
sible, the Father will undoubtedly confer. To one who 
o eves in an All-wise, All-powe rful, and All-merciful God, 

‘arly every concession is here made which is wanted as a 
“Beer for Faith. The closer the communion which the Soul 
cherishes with its Creator, the deeper insight must it ac- 
quire into all his purposes respecting it—Immortality, if 
that be among them, with the rest: and he has thrown out 
a significant hint, that in the progress of a religious life, 
new states of mind may possibly be developed, in which 
those hopes may grow into clearness, which are at present 
faint and dim (p. 194). He says (ibid) — 


‘While the intellect hesitates on this point, the Soul dares not to 
dogmatize. Confidence thus there is none, and Aspiration is her 
highest state. But then, there is herein nothing whatever to dis- 
tress her: no cloud of grief crosses the area of her vision, as she 


; 


Lazes UPW.e rd : for if her Lk rd, infinite in love and wisd , SCS that 


it cannot be, she herself could not wish it. While in such vigour of 
life as to have any insight into God’s mind, she is also in vigour 
enough to tri imple selfishness under foot. In fact, it would not be 


selfis _ merely, but silly, to fret, that odd « _— be even, nor a crea 
ture be as its Creator; and nothing short of difficulty insuperable 
as this, WOl ud lead to t the refusal of SO he ly ond simp ke a rar sire. : 


We must add the following beautiful passage—closing 
as with a cadence of sweet and solemn music, this Part of 
the author’s work :— 


‘If an eternity of holy obedience is infinite bliss, it can only be 
because every day of obedience is bliss. We therefore do not need 
he promise of such an eternity, as any bribe to induce us to be 
’ 4 . ve . . 
obedient and loving now : but either Heaven is an empty name and 
foolish delusion, or it is an Heaven on Earth to be God’s true ser- 
vants. In any ease therefore it remains, to rest our souls on a faith- 
ful Creator, knowing that whether we live, we live unto Him, or 
whether we die, we die unto Him. Living therefore or dying, we 
are His, —P, L196, 


It is impossible for words to express the spirit of devout 
trust and resiguation more profoundly than these 
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But the case put by the author may receive, as we think, 
a more favourable construction than he has given it. He 
encourages us to hope for everything possible from the 
goodness and wisdom of God, and even goes so far as to 
assert, that nothing can be conceived as a hindrance to his 
granting the Soul the everlasting enjoyment of his presence, 
but his seeing it to be inconsistent with the established 
order of things. We should have thought the only diffi- 
culty lay in not having yet attained a full persuasion of 
God’s perfect wisdom and goodness, But this is already 
conceded in the ground of argument he has taken: and it 
strikes us, that although our being unable to see impossi- 
bility, does not prove it may not exist, yet if God had made 
us incapable of immortality, he would surely have given us 
a clearer perception of its impossibility, and not have 
tempted us onward by a hope that was purely delusive. 
All analogy is against such a supposition. In this life all 
that we are excited and encouraged to aim at, lies within 
reach of our actual or latent faculties. We never attempt 
to soar with birds into the air, or to make our habitation 
with the fishes in the deep, because we see it is an impossi- 
bility. 

We are so constituted, that in the best minds the aspi- 
ration after Immortality seems unavoidably to arise, as 
it certainly exerts, when developed, the most hallowing and 
tranquillising influence over the heart and life. That en- 
thusiastic pursuit of some “ Ideal” of excellence, which our 
author so eloquently recommends as the highest manifes- 
tation of a “ Religious Life” on earth, leads, as its certain 
result, to a painful sense of incongruity between what is 
and what ought to be, which only finds relief in the expec- 
tation of a renewed existence after Death, where tenden- 
cies awakened and intercepted here may be fully worked 
out into their consequences. The formation of character— 
the only point to which the ¢ruve conception of Immortality 
has any intelligible application—is unlike any of the pro- 
cesses of the natural world. It is a slow, painful, and pro- 
gressive elaboration, never completed even to the best of 
men, within the limits of this life. In its last stage, it has 
acquired a capacity for gathering fruits which in the pre- 
sent world it cannot touch. In opposition to the pervading 
analogies of providence, it is a process without any ap- 
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parent adequate result. With our author’s leave, too, we 
must observe, that the present aspect of the moral world, 
when we consider how large a portion of its appalling 
amount of guilt and suffering springs from involuntary ig- 
norance and falls equally on the innocent and the guilty— 
is not in our view reconcilable with the perfect Wisdom 
and Goodness of the Almighty Father of mankind, and 
compels us to extend our vision beyond the limit of this 
life, to find any solution of the difficulties with which that 
painful spectacle would otherwise overpower us. Studious 
and coutemplative men, happy in the serene enjoyment of 
their own thoughts, and exempt from any violent conflict 
with the sterner realities of the world, do not, we have 
often thought, throw themselves sufficiently into the con- 
dition of those to whom life is presented only on its darker 
side, as a close tissue of toils and privations. We have 
known poor and suffering families, whose only support 
under the burdens of their lot, was derived from the belief 
that they were on their passage to a better life, and that if 
they forsook not their integrity, the God in whom they 
trusted, would do them justice at last. There is no as- 
sumption of meri¢ in all this. There is no dictation to the 
Almighty, of the amount of happiness that he ought to 
bestow on his creatures. But there is the unavoidable 
feeling of contrariety between the instinctive belief of what 
God must be, and the actual experience of his present 
dealings—and a natural looking forward (so long as faith 
and the moral sentiment continue to exist) to be ultimately 
treated as they had been led to expect. We can discern 
no selfishness in this feeling, but only an ardent trust in 
the eventual fulfilment of a hope which the experience of 
life unavoidably awakens in the tenderest and holiest minds. 
What the virtuous desire is, not any bestowal of personal 
reward or personal distinction on themselves, but a deli- 
verance from the cramping circumstances which hinder the 
free expansion of their kindest affections and noblest ener- 
gies, and a transference to a state where they can use God’s 
highest gifts and serve him with all their hearts and 
strength. We dissent therefore entirely from the feeling 
that dictated the following sentences (p. 182, note) 


‘A Future State (it se ms) is requisite lo rede lhe ine qua ties 
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of this life. And can I go to the Supreme Judge, and tell him 
that I deserve more happiness than he has granted me in this 
life? Whither is the logician’s common-sense or self-knowledge 


eone ? ”’ 
gone : 


For ourselves we attach great weight to prophetic testi- 
mony on this point, though unaccompanied by any proofs 
that constrain the assent of the understanding. The holy 
men that have stood forth in the course of ages, as inter- 
preters of the Divine Will, and thrown light on the Soul’s 
relations to its Creator, stand nearer to God than the 
multitudes of ordinary mortals among whom we find our- 
selves, and catch glimpses of spiritual realities that are 
not clearly revealed to us. We are drawn by an irresisti- 
ble sympathy towards the utterances of such men. Their 
holiness commands our reverence.—In all that relates to 
the unseen and divine, we throw ourselves with a kind of 
instinctive trust into the spirit of their minds, and accept 
their deepest intuitions on this grandest of all mysteries, 
as a blessed confirmation of the hope that we feel spring- 
ing up in our own bosom. 

In his last section on the “ Prospects of Christianity,” 
Mr. Newman has handled with a few powerful touches 
one of the gravest practical problems—the adaptation of 
Christianity to the present wants of mankind. He has 
pointed out with his usual sagacity the powerless and incon- 
sequential character of the modern doctrine of ‘ Evidences,’ 
and shown how essential it is to disentangle the great 
spiritual principles involved in the preaching of John and 
Peter and Paul, from. the historical accidents in which 
they are exhibited to us by the New Testament, and apply 
them in new forms to the present altered condition of 
Society. In all this we heartily agree with him, and thank 
him for the explicitness with which he has set forth a 
most weighty, and as we think constantly neglected, truth. 
How deep is his sympathy with the living spirit of the 
Gospel, is warmly expressed in a delightful passage (pp. 
199—201), the whole of which, would our limits permit, 
we should be happy to extract. We must now content 
ourselyes with a few of the opening sentences. 


rh re i LO bi Ok in all the world which [ love and esteem s 
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much as the New Testament, with the devotional parts of the Old 
There is none which I know so intimately, none which dwells so 
close to me in my dearest and most sacred thoughts, none for which 
[ so thank God, none on which my soul and heart have been to so 
great an extent moulded. In my earliest boyhood it was my private 
delight and daily companion : to it [ owe the best part of whatever 
wisdom there is in my manhood; and I expect it to be a joy to 
me in death. Yet, after thirty years study ot it, I deliberately 
before God and man protest against the attempt to make it a 
law to man’s understanding, conscience, or soul ; and am assuredly 
convinced that the deepest spiritual mischief has occurred to the 
Churches,—nothing short of a stifling of the Spirit of God (with 
few intervals) for seventeen centuries and a half,—from taking the 
Bible (or New Testament), instead of God himself, as our source of 
inspiration.” 


If we were inclined to throw in any qualification of the 
noble strain of thought and feeling, of which the fore- 
going extract is but a part—it would be on behalf of a 
rather more distinct assertion than is directly expressed, 
of the necessity of mental culture and scientific accom- 
plishment in the ministers of religion (spiritual qualifica- 
tions being pre-supposed), both as a guide to the intelli- 
gent application of Faith to the actual circumstances of 
mankind, and as a means of linking the consciousness of 
our present spiritual condition with that acknowledgment 
of its source and principle in the great generative facts of 
the past, which gives breadth and comprehensiveness to 
the moral vision of man. We do not apprehend, how- 
ever, that there would be any material difference of opi- 
nion between ourselves and the author on this point, when 
we came to a mutual explanation of our views. 

There is throughout this work a feeling rather implied 
than expressed of such warm predilection for the cha- 
racter and spirit of Paul, as rather throws into shade the 
still deeper reverence which is usually entertained for 
Christ. If we have rightly interpreted this fecling, we 
must confess we do not share it. We greatly admire Paul ; 
but the feelings excited in us by him, are altogether 
human; we see wm him, with all his excecllences, one of 
like stamp with ourselves. But with Christ—we know 
not how it may be with otler minds—for ourselves we 
find it quite a different thing. We can never look into 
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those glimpses of heavenly sweetness and majesty, which 
break upon us through the varied narrative of the Evan- 
gelists, without a thrill of devout reverence that seems 
to belong to something more than human. We are not 
surprised at the almost universal disposition to elevate him 
into deity.* The quiet sanctity of his life, raised above 
the ordinary relationships of human beings and passed in 
deepest communion with God—adds to this profound im- 
pression of divinity which pervades his whole character. 
When we consider that the great object of Christ’s mis- 
sion was to indicate the process by which men are trans- 
formed into a meetness for the heavenly world, and that 
this is acquired not by literally walking in his footsteps, 
but by imbibing the spirit of love and faith, which alone 
gives to his particular words and acts their meaning and 
value—the form and mode in which he is revealed to us— 
in a few rich touches of exquisite beauty, which leave 
much for the devout and believing heart which has caught 
their power, to fill up—standing for a moment with a 
beckoning attitude on the confines of this world, and then 
fading away into the undistinguishable brightness of celes- 
tial glory—seem of all plans that we can imagine, the 
best fitted to spiritualise and elevate the human mind, 
and draw it with irrestible attraction to those future scenes, 
where its wonderful destiny is to be accomplished. 

We have taken exception to some points in Mr. New- 
man’s book: but there is a large residuum which we tho- 


* Mr. Newman has noticed this tendency, and considers it, under the cir 
cumstances, a beneficial one (p. 68). ‘* The Church at Antioch sublimated 
the Mediator into something spiritually undistinguishable from the morally 
perfect and omnipresent God, and thus neutralised the doctrine ; saving spi- 
rituality at the expense of logic. Paul consequently was able truly to say, 
‘ We all beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord (Christ) with his 
face unveiled, are transfigured into the same image from glory to glory, 
seeing that it is by a Lord who is Spirit.’ Thus he and they contemplated 
Christ, not on the pages of a book, but in the mirror of their own souls.’’— 


o 


We do not dissent from the general interpretation put on this passage of Paul 

(2 Cor. ii. 18 but is it correctly rendered? Should it not be, “* We all with 

face unveile eholding etc. (hueis 5€ wavres GvaxexaAuuuerm mpocwmw Thy 
led behold t mets Se wavres nN y 7 T 


Sdfav xuplov katomrp. etc The context, as well as the position of the words, 


seems to show that this is the proper meaning: for though in the remoter 


passage, v.13, there is reference to the veil (xaAuvyua) which Moses put over 
his face, yet in the nearer passage, v. 15, which is more likely to have influ- 
enced the construction of v. 18, the veil is said to be on the heart of the peo- 


ple (émt ryv Kapdiav avta@v Keira: 
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roughly approve and admire. The spirit throughout has 
our warmest sympathy. It contains more of the genuine 
life of Christianity, than half the books that are coldly 
elaborated in its defence. The charm of the volume is 
the tone of freshness and sincerity which it breathes—the 
evidence which it affords in every page, of being drawn 
direct from the fountains of conviction. Whether we 
agree or disagree, we are never wearied with the common- 
place and the conventional. The author himself has passed 
through a large and varied spiritual experience, and we 
have ample proof in his work of the benefit which he has 
derived from the discipline. There are those who will 
regret, that in this passage he should have left behind him 
some things, which they unfeignedly revere. Our own per- 
suasion is, that whatever is best in Christianity, he still 
retains ; and that if he has cast aside some few of its his- 
torical integuments, it is only to afford freer scope for 
the expansion of the Divine Seed which is germinating 
within. 
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Art. IL—THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE. 


The Artist’s Married Life, being that of Albert Diirer. 
Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer, by 
Mrs, J. R. Stodart. Chapman. 1848. 


We are deeply indebted to the lady who has given us so 
faithful and characteristic a translation of this singular 
and beautiful history. The full meaning of the work is, 
we think, not very clearly developed—there is some ob- 
scurity in the working out the complicated feelings 
depicted, which, in some degree, leaves the judgment in 
suspense. This effect is, perhaps, unavoidable, from the 
nature of the story, which purports to be an autobio- 
graphy, in which the writer, Albert Diirer, endeavours, 
as he proceeds in his melancholy task, to find excuse or 
palliation for the unhappy domestic discord which he 
describes, and this vain endeavour to extract one ray of 
consolation out of the darkness makes it one of the sad- 
dest books we ever read. It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve it a fiction—indeed, in one sense, it cannot be so 
considered : “ To restore acommon-place truth,” says Cole- 
ridge, “ to its first uncommon lustre, you need only translate 
it into action.” So, may not Truth endow imagined action 
with a reality little inferior to the actual life im which it 
would take a living form ? 

By the perfect transmutation of the author’s spirit into 
the character and circumstance of another, he has, through 
the power of a loving reverence and admiration, given us 
un insight into the inner life of the divine artist, which 
speaks in the genuine accents of truth, and exhibits as 
true an existence as if the dear master’s beautiful hand 
had indeed written this faithful transcript of his past ex- 
perience, and the reader takes to his heart as a very pre- 
cious relic this touching memorial of Albert Durer; to 
those united in the indissoluble bond of marriage, a tender 
and solemn strain of warning and reproof, of patience and 
holy faith. 

Wilibald Pirkheimer is the intimate friend of Albert 
Diirer ; he is summoned in the mid-night to the death-bed 
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of his friend; hastening thither, he finds him apparently 
asleep: he gazes mournfully on the changed countenance 
and the pale emaciated hand—“ He is not asleep,” said 
Susanna, the faithful attendant. Albert, made aware of 
Pirkheimer’s presence, opens his eyes—he had at first 
thought it was his wife, dgnes, who had come to his bed- 
side. 


“*7 thought it was Agnes!’ sighed he almost inaudibly; ‘ and, 
behold, it is my friend! She—she is afraid to stay with me, as if 
death could approach men visibly! Ah! he comes from the depths 
within—out of our life. Believe me, Wi/itald, that is the doing of 
the Lord. He alone can do it ; such is His Will.’ 

‘Hle now gave me a key from the golden chain which hung around 
his neck. In doing this, it occurred to him to take the chain off 
altogether, and lay it aside ; and as it fell link by link from his fail- 
ine hand with a gentle sound on the little table beside him, I felt 
nearly frozen, and thought, Thus do worldly honours depart from us ! 

** Long may’st thou wear thine,’ resumed Albert. ‘ In life no one 
can be blamed for acting reasonably. Here is now the key. Take 
from my chest, not my Book of Travels, not my Journal—these thou 
knowest already—but the History of my Married Life. Read !—pre- 
serve it. Leave it in trust to some honourable family. When none 
of my own are remaining, when these leaves have become matter of 
history alone, when they are no longer the “ goads and nails” of the 
preacher, then will its genuine truth yet speak to the heart, and if it 
make one wife more patient when need is, only one husband more 
careful to perform what he vowed to his wife before God, then have | 
not suffered in vain, as | iz vain suffered. For whatever makes us bet- 
ter,is good. And everything can do this if we so will it, if we under- 
stand it aright.’ ”’ 


Pirkheimer proceeds :— 

“T found the manuscript he had mentioned ; I held its few leaves 
in my hand—how heavy they felt! as I lifted them, sighing, and 
with a glance at my friend. Wearied by the exertion of speaking, 
he had fallen into a slumber, his hands folded on the coverlet. Ex- 
hausted also by night-watching, Susanna, with her head buried in her 
blue apron, sat in her master’s velvet arm-chair, and slept. 

‘And thus surrounded only by sleepers and by pictures on the 
wall, I sat down alone at the large table with the green cover, 
trimmed the lamp, drew it nearer, unfolded and read. 


“To be right in a wrong way—is wrong,” is the motto 
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of the manuscript taken by Pirkheimer out of the chest. 
A few words of introduction he thus concludes :— 

*‘ Everything well considered, however, it is treason to the world 
strictly to conceal the workings of the inner man. The mighty 
events in the outward world, deeds of violence, murders, and out- 
rages, these serve only to startle and to confound—men scarcely com- 
prehend them; and fortunate for them that it is so. They are so 
rarely for the profit of individuals; should they, then, be perpetuated 
by means of the arts through long ages of the world for many gene- 
rations? Far from it !—better far perpetuate the human, the ordi- 
nary, yea, the every-day! for these, after all, are not so evident as 
most people fancy. In this way is brought to light what is in man, 
and the minds of men are thereby advanced and elevated, and if all 
that comes to light be not beautiful, still it is true, and leads to 
peace and happiness.” 

The marriage of the young Albert was accomplished 
after this fashion :—It being arranged in his father’s mind 
that he should marry, according to an agreement of long 
standing with the young maiden’s father, immediately on 
his return home from his studies in Italy, he is taken to 
the house of Hans Frei, and introduced to his daughter 
Agnes, whom he sees for the first time. She is described 
as a miracle of beauty, and the eye of the artist is capti- 
vated at the first glance. 

**« Ts it possible that Niinberg contains such a beautiful maiden ?’ 
said he to himself.—‘ What a picture—what a delight—a wife !—a 
heaven upon earth—in Niirnberg! Oh thou dear native town!’ ” 


The fathers speak together, the portion is settled, and 
the hands of the young couple are joined with these words 
by the father of Agnes :— 

‘We have betrothed you already in our own minds ; let it be done 
now, also, in reality, in order that we may see you ratify what we, 
from old friends ship, and before God, have purposed.’ Albert could 
not say no to such a beautiful young creature as Agnes, nor yet 
could Agnes to him.” 


Yet, in the few moments they had stood in each other’s 
presence, a cloud, not unobserved by Albert, had passed, 
for a moment, over the fair face of Agnes. Pride spoke in 

gs I 
the depth of her heart ; she felt injured in womanly dignity 
because she had been constrained to give him her hand 
before having given him an answer ora smile. The be- 
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trothment is completed by the ceremony of a ring being 
placed beside Agnes, which she is to ac cept. 

Her sister, and Clar: a, the sister of Pirkheimer, are pre- 
sent. 

The eye of the painter rests for a moment on the beau- 


tiful Clara. 


“When, however, Agnes saw how he gazed at the maiden, and, 
as an artist, dwelt with delight on her fair countenance and delicate 
form, she drew in her ring-finger ; but when Clara took hold of her 
little hand, Agnes seemed to have no longer power to withhold 
and Clara placed the ring gravely on her friend’s hand.” 


But an evil spirit had been awakened in her soul which 
was never again laid at rest—that most evil spirit, jealousy. 


‘Have I not chosen well for thee, my son?’ ‘Well! beautifully ! 
—and yet not well!’ was Albert’s reply—but his father’s will be- 
came his will, and he hoped that it would also become his happi- 

bP) 
ness. 


During the period of betrothment, which lasted only 
seven weeks, the heart of Agnes could not resist being at- 
tracted towards Albert, and a sentiment akin to love was 
growing up in her heart, which, if unchecked by the 
suggestions of her perverse temper, might soon have 
ripened into a pure—warm affection; but her nature 
seemed to resent the decision of the parents, that she was 
to be Albert’s, “and now there could never more be any 
bright beginning, foundation, or progress in love.” And 
she was angry with herself when she found her pride 
yielding to the love with which, in spite of herself, he in- 
spired her. 


«“ And now the beautiful Agnes stood before the altar in the 
church of St. Sebaldus—one of her cheeks glowed purple red; the 
other, the right, which was turned towards him, was so much the 
paler. Thus, to the audience, she appeared as if ashamed and 
bashful. Albert, however, during the singing of the hymn, looked 
at the carved work of the altar and the old stained glass in the 
windows, and greeted here and there, with a slight nod, some old 
friend of his youth, who saw him again there that day for the first 
time, and joyfully greeted him from the crowd. Agnes reproved him 
for this by a slight touch of the arm, as showing a want of pious con- 
centration of thought on the important step—the Spring’s Equinox, 
or the Solstice of our Life. 
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“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares,’ ” 


were the words chosen as the text for the ceremonial 
address. 

“ The bride gazed at her future husband, whom she ought to en- 
tertain /ise an angel; he smiled upon her whom he was to entertain 
as an angel, and the looks of both sunk to the ground before each 
other.” 

After some weeks the father visits his son. ‘“ Now, my 
dear son, how goes it? well?” Andthe old man, who had 
been happy in his own marriage, waits not for his son’s 
reply, but fancies all is as he wishes it to be, and as he 
sets forth, in an earnest and simple exposition of the trans- 
forming and harmonising power of love, in the married 
state,—concluding his address in these words :— 

«Ts itnot so, my son? for marriage is a beautiful union, in which 
the husband and wife, having been joined for ever by Heaven, 
turn to the noblest ends of humanity whatever there may be that 
is peculiar in the heart and mind of each, all finely blended to- 
gether by Love.—He then looked around him in the house, and 
went into the different apartments, found and greeted his daughter- 
in-law, and with these fair and wise words he had, according to his 
own opinion, defined and settled the whole condition of the young 
pair. 

“But it was not so! now was the 4rtist’s Married Life begun ; 
and the question arises, whether even the most loving maiden can 
thoroughly understand him.” 


Painful it would be to believe that she therefore could 
not, in her profound love, in her meekness and purity, be 
to him, not only a comfort and joy in their mutual rela- 
tions, but as a peaceful light shining into the depths of his 
inward life. She might not understand him, but the pure 
faith of a generous love would meekly trust where it could 
not understand—whilst a cultivated mind and taste might 
understand, but if the love were selfish would be yet more 
unable to pierce the mystery of his high calling. The one 
will follow his footsteps to the door of the Temple, and 
when he entereth into the Holy of Holies, will wait and 
worship in the outer court—loving him the more that 
he keeps true to the divine idea planted m his soul. Nor 
doth she the less gratefully return his love, when he 
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tenderly regardeth the gentle, patient wife, in and through 
whom he reneweth those affections which penetrate his 
whole being, giving grace and strength and beauty to his 
highest aspirations. The other may be able to climb the 
height, or see from afar glimpses of the glory that en- 
velops his path, yet, not content with the place she holds 
in his thoughts and affections, her jealousy spreads a con- 
tinual gloom over his upward course, and he is driven into 
himself—he shutteth his ears to the ungentle noise at his 
side, and his eyes to the fair countenance disturbed by 
anger, and pursueth his beloved work in silence and soli- 
tude. Thus was it with thee, dear Albert Diirer ! 

So simply, in such beautiful pictures, is the married life 
of “the gentle, noble master” pourtrayed, that it seems a 
ruthless as well as a difficult task to take from this touching 
narrative its own sweet words and give even a slight out- 
line; and our extracts will be made with a sparing hand. 
Agnes loved herself dest, and so might be said to enter 
upon her married life blindfold. We come to Albert’s 
first trial. 

“* All good men have known the blessing of profound sleep.—If 
an Artist be deprived of sleep, if he must break off his morning 
dreams, during which he brings to the light of day and transfers to 
his waking hours what he has beheld in the World of spirits, as if 
it were contraband within Earth’s limits, then good night to Fancy ! 
—The Master was now for the first time deprived of his morning 
sleep. Now Agnes did not well know of what value it was to him; 
but she could not have grudged him this enjoyment, if she had 
thought it was as sweet to him as it was to her. She considered it 
only laziness in him, but not in herself; for her it was ease.—So then 
he arose early, and thus was his first blessing gone.” 


The highly imaginative whose powers of mind are 
devoted to the arduous task of perfecting the Ideal, and 
giving outward expression through creative art to the 
Beautiful as it unfolds itself in the inner chambers of the 
soul, stand in peculiar need of every rest and refreshment 
to those bodily energies which must sustain them in this 
concentrated exercise of the mental faculties, which makes 
a demand upon the strength exceeding any amount of 
common physical labour. And not only is the rest of 
sleep so requisite, but as Albert knew by experience, in 
the first waking hours, before the mind has been disturbed 
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by outward circumstances, and when it can with ease recal 
the visions of the dream-land, or is possibly still under the 
dominion of the unregulated fancies of that mysterious 
existence, combinations of ideas are presented and fleeting 
forms and colours preserved which are invaluable: the 
recollection too is clear and vivid of the previous day’s 
thoughts and conceptions, and the heart lies silent and 
tranquil, unconscious of the cares of the coming day. 
Albert’s young Wife knew nothing of this herself, and 
the law of love did not enlighten her eyes. 

Another trial soon awaits Albert—he goes to the house 
of Wilibald Pirkheimer to paint the portrait of Clara, 
Pirkheimer’s sister. In the poor miserable meanness of 
envy, Agnes takes care that his lace collar should not be 
washed and plaited—the servant, Susanna, dare not trim 
his velvet cloak, nor make ready his shoes—the Master is 
obliged to do this service in secret for himself. Arrived 
at the house of his Friend, he prepares to paint, and 
as he begins his work, the timid glance, the half- 
uttered words, gradually reveal to him Clara’s involuntary 
sentiments towards himself. Soon his wife sends for him 
in haste—“ He went away like one in a dream; but his 
pure Heart did not even listen to the guileless, heart- 
rending words of Clara. At home, however, there was no 
one who wanted him.” 

Agnes only wanted that he should not be with Clara. 
He thinks of the words of his Father, but they had not 
held good :— 


* He had also to learn that he must sacrifice the Half of his exist- 
ence in order thereby to gain the Half of another beloved Existence, 
and must scarcely venture to warn, must only /e//, even when any- 
thing evil was to be shunned, or anything good to be done. A 
husband must not be a Teacher or domestic Chaplain.—Albert was 
therefore meekly silent, and studied the condition of marriage with 
a devout mind, because the Lord had placed him in Paradise.” 


The government of the little household was silently 
riven up to Agnes; she feels his mental superiority anc 
g p to Agnes; she feels | tal suy t) | 
endeavours, 


3 “to maintain an artificial Equilibrium by Opposition 
alone. She knew not the power of submission, not even that of 
submission to the best of Husbands.—And when she saw daily the 
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two-headed Eagle over the Park Gate, on the arms of the Imperial 
City, then she thought that in marriage there should also be two 
Heads, without considering that no living creature can so exist, and 
that even when painted or hewn in stone it is a Monster, or repre- 
sents one.” 


She had never been trained to obedience as a child: 
thus does her noble-minded husband make excuse for her 
—a lesson this, not the one least needed in the pre- 
sent day, when home discipline is well nigh lost in the 
desire, and a right desire it is, that the bond between 
parents and children should be that of love, divested of 
fear; but in casting out fear, care should be taken that 
respect and reverence be not weakened. Such Divinity 
should hedge a Father’s name that the young child ques- 
tions not his will, neither when in manhood he is release od 
from the law of obe dience, doth he forget the honour due 
to the Parental character—and let not the indulgent 
Father, in yielding to the self-will of the young daughter 
so dear to him, lay the foundation of untold misery for her 
wedded life—nor the fond Mother in a weak devotion to 
the son she so much loves, have her joy turned into 
mourning when she beholds him the dissatisfied requiring 
husband. 

Through the peculiarly unhappy temper of Agnes, even 
that which is commendable in her manifests itself un- 
amiably :— 





“ Albert’s Father had bought him a House, but he had not paid 
for it. And therefore the walls oppressed and confined poor Agnes, 
so that it was impossible to move her to look out at the window 
with him—out of a borrowed House.” 


Also she avoids the streets where any one lives who is in 
debt to Albert that she may not appear needy or dunning. 
—Albert had contracted debts in his travels in foreign 
lands, and when he had letters demanding payment, 
and showed them to her, she would be silent for days.—He 
had the fruits of his journey in his mind, and knew that he 
possessed powers which would soon enable him to pay. 

“ But if he reckoned up all his prospects to Agnes, she only cast 
down her eyes, or looked at him with doubting looks, which made 
his whole heart tumultuous within him. He was as certain of the 
thing as he was of his life, and yet his own Wife discouraged him 
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by her doubts! His mind revolted; all his future works rose up 
within his bosom like fiery spirits; he felt himself raised by them 
above the evils of this Life; he glowed, his lips quivered, tears flowed 
down his cheeks—and Agnes stole away from him, speechless but 
not convinced—and as he also plainly saw, not to be convinced ; 
she was quite horror-struck, for she had never before seen her gentle 
Husband so full of noble power, so full of inward, holy Wrath ! 
And yet he was soon pacified—softened. . . . . . As for her, she 
saw the fulfilment of her most reasonable hopes delayed—and he, 
by the same means, her satisfaction with herself and him, and thus 
his own Peace hovered over him like a scared-away Lark no longer 
visible among the clouds—till single notes of her Song again pene- 
trated down to him, as if the sun were singing and speaking to 
him.” 


The true vocation and being of an artist is described 
with true feeling in the conversations of some friends of 
Albert, who endeavour to show this to Agnes; whether 
she better understands her husband’s character does not 
appear—as regards the excellency and supremacy of the 
one object of his life, she probably did when Nunnenbeck, 
one of the speakers, having explained the twofold life of 
the artist, says, ‘‘ but when he descends to search out the 
treasures of the deep, still he is like the Miner, who has his 
House and his Wife above in the sunshine”—Agnes looked 
at the excellent old man and blushed. But she does not 
appear to desire more her husband’s happiness. She finds 
food for her restless, dissatisfied mind, in various incidental 
circumstances, and on one occasion remains whole days in 
the house of her parents—-“ he went for her in the evenings 
to avoid the risk of her not returning at all.’ Her care 
for her own ease even to her own eating, is shown in the most 
repulsive manner.—On one occasion he reminds her of the 
words from the ceremonial address, “ Be ye hospitable.” 


**Then she said jeeringly, ‘So! thou art an Angel, where are then 


thy wings, and what is thy heavenly name?’ And he answered, ‘ ] 
am only called Albert, and am thy dear husband!’ ‘ My dear! how 
dost thou know that, then, my angel?’ said she. Then he went 


mildly away from her, but she sprang hastily after him, and he 
remained mute in her mute embrace.” 


And thus ends the first year—a year of strife. In call- 
ing to mind the motto which Albert Diirer has placed at 
the beginning of his manuscript, we are led, in contempla- 
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ting the first year of his married life, to ask whether he 
may not be doing right in a wrong way, in his very gentle- 
ness and submission, sensitively shrinking from his cold, 
ungracious Agnes, and making no attempt to improve her : 
not finding what he desires, he submits to the disappoint- 
ment with meekness and patience, but uses no means as it 
would seem to improve his lot—he has endurance but no 
spirit of reform, no hope. Had he loved his Wife, if not 
more yet more wisely, or encouraged a principle of faith in 
the power he might have had over her, would he not have 
been stimulated for her sake to endeavour to correct her 
faults by a gentle discipline, not unbecoming his dignity, 
and to exert that influence which a superior mind always 
maintains over a weaker and less virtuous one? Few are 
so insensible as not to be painfully discouraged, by being 
left to their own evil self—and a husband or wife neglects 
one of the deepest responsibilities of wedded life, who 
fulfils not the high offices of a true-hearted friendship in 
the great work of mutual self-improvement. 

But in thus casting a shadow of blame on Albert’s con- 
duct, we feel almost guilty of injustice or hypercriticism— 
his meek spirit could ill cope with one afflicted not merely 
with an irritable and violent temper, but whose nature was 
hard and unkind. He was repelled in the first interview 
by the proof of an ill temper, which checked the admira- 
tion her beauty had excited. Both were victims to the 
unnatural customs of that age and country, and a marricd 
life of many years was made miserable. 

A little Agnes now appeared—and the heart of Agnes 
is touched by her husband’s unwearied care—but this 
secretly. 





** He watched over mother and child. No breath of air should 
blow upon them; and when both the dear ones slumbered, then he 
hastened away to draw and to paint; and to his own amazement he 
quickly and beautifully completed a picture of the Nativity and one 
of the Adoration, with the three Holy Kings. ‘The picture seemed 
as if speaking. Then he blessed the path he had chosen! His own 
life opened up to him an unknown portion both of the world and of 
his art, and he felt that he was now the man to produce quite diffe- 
rent and truer works. Nature in her divinity had never yet presented 
herself before him so closely and so sacredly! .... The ideas which 
have once been cleared up to the Artist, remain eternally clear in 
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his mind. He directs himself to these bright points of his inner 
life when he wishes to model—then he can dream and create ! 
From this source all is Real—he has felt what he wishes to repre- 
sent —he may change and transpose; then unfold and convey his 
Ideas to other men, and his work will always spring from the Heart, 
and go to the Heart again. Therefore he must have experienced 
the greatest, the simplest, the most beautiful and the saddest events 
of Nature and of human Life in general—he must have felt the 
highest Joy and the deepest Sorrow—and whoever has trod the noble 
path of Human Life with an observing mind, and that is peculiar to 
the Artist,—to him are none of these wanting. . . .. The Artist 
hits everything, whatever it may be, faithfully and truly, if he has 
always been a genuine Man, attentive to the plainest, simplest, con- 
ditions of Nature . . . . The Artist’s first power, then, is his own 
pure Heart; the second his Fancy; the third the faculty of con 
ceiving everything that comes from his Heart, as from a true inex- 
haustible Source, to be afterwards woven by Fancy. 

* Albert brought the pictures to Agnes—the sight of them rejoiced 
her ; but she looked at the child and said, ‘ These are still nothing 
but pictures after all! Who has bespoken them ? and what wilt thou 
receive for them?’ ‘They are already paid through you and my own 
joy,’ said he, somewhat mortified.” 





The character of Agnes is essentially prosaic, and this 
slowness to appreciate beauty was not in her compensated 
by that joyous nature which finds pleasure in every thing, 
and admires through love even what it cannot comprehend ; 
neither did she possess that respect for superior excellence 
which in general makes women look up to Genius with a 
reverence, which when it is also endeared to them by affec- 
tion, becomes a species of Idolatry. Genius is man’s 
Prerogative, an attribute which, if sometimes bestowed in 
large measure upon woman, rarely if ever is for her happi- 
ness: her nature is not fitted for its reception, nor is her 
mission on earth the sphere proper to its development— 
yet she is most susceptible to its power when she is brought 
within its influence—and there is an aspiration of a more 
gentle kind peculiarly her own, in whose soft light her 
being expands, and is raised above the ordinary interests 
of life; and when this poetic temperament is united with 
intellectual and high moral endowments, harmonizing with 
all her own feminine qualities and tastes, it gives a grace 





and sweetness most attractive and loveable. The want of 


this in the wife of an artist must be a deficiency daily felt 
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even in a condition less unhappy than that of Albert 
Diirer. In England, in the present day, there is we believe 
less frequent deficiencies in mental culture in women than 
in men—and as woman’s place in creation is second to 
man’s, nature’s plans are thrown into discordance, when this 
relative position is reversed between those united in mar- 
riage, by any marked superiority in intellect and power of 
character. We believe that with the exception of moral 
considerations, nothing would tend more to raise the cha- 
racter of married life, than that man truly respected the 
dignity of his own nature, and made himself worthy of 
being, as the Creator has constituted him, “ the head of the 
woman.” If he were more high-minded, more truthful to 
himself, more spiritual, the strong instinctive desire to 
please in woman, would be turned to a nobler account than 
ministering to vanity and unworthy aims ; and the struggle 
to give honour where honour is xo¢ due, would be spared to 
many a devoted heart. 

Agnes does not seem to have been entirely without plea- 
sure, when she looked at the pictures, wherein her husband 
in the gratitude and delight of his heart had enshrined the 
image of her own exquisite beauty, in the divine form of 
the mother of the Saviour: but she conceals from him this 
pleasure. Why does she? possibly, we would fain hope, 
not altogether from an unamiable temper. Reserved 
people, who do not, who cannot give quick and spontaneous 
expression to their feelings, are apt to be discouraged by 
fearing whatever they say will be inadequate to the occa- 
sion, and that more is expected from them, and so they 
remain silent altogether. Common-place approbation is 
checked in the presence of an enthusiasm which is beyond 
its reach. 

Although pained by this new instance of Agnes’ unsym- 
pathising temper, Albert submits as to an imevitable con- 
dition of his married Artist-life, and endeavours to forget 
it, by dwelling on the rich blessing his child is to him, and 
in the new love that has descended upon his heart softer 
and forgiving feelings are awakened towards its mother :— 
he overlooks the past, and thinks only of the young maiden 
standing by his side at the altar, and now the young mother 
with her first-born. But soon his extreme solicitude for 
the child gives offeuce—the root of bitterness has grown 
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up in Agnes’ heart till it reaches even nature’s purest 
fountain of happiness, and infuses a poison into its sweet 
waters. When Albert playfully remarks to his wife that 
it is he whom she caresses and plays with in her child, who 
strongly resembles him, and she no more kisses it in his 
presence, we can imagine her strange perverseness and 
pride so actuating her; but that the trifling accident of 
another resemblance should put it into her heart to wish 
back the child to its Heavenly Father, is beyond the limit 
of sympathy, and we have to reconcile such a degree of 
unnaturalness with the truthfulness of the story, by 
supposing this to be the exaggeration of Albert’s deeply 
wounded affections, when he is writing down this sorrowful 
passage of his sorrowful life. It may not be out of keeping 
with the author’s conception of Agnes’ character, but it 
appears so to us. Bad-tempered a woman as she was 
known to be, there needed no exaggeration. 


«The little girl was sickly, and gave small promise of Life or of 
being reared, and therefore the love of the Mother shrunk back, 
perhaps from insupportable Sadness; for she had once with diffi- 
culty suppressed her tears, when she looked at her pale little One ; 
and as if she were already lost, she tried to compose and comfort 
herself that she might first appear indifferent, and then in the end 
become really so. And the ever sickly, ever sad-tempered Child, who 
was but seldom satisfied with anything, deserved in this way the 
dissatisfaction of the Mother. Albert thus accounted for the change 
in her feelings.” 


What can be said upon reading such a passage as this ?— 
The child is ill and suffering, and therefore the mother will 
not let herself love it—is irritable, and therefore deserves 
that its mother should be unkind. Here Schefer speaks, 
not Albert Diirer, in this extravagantly-coloured picture. 


* The Child was two years old. She was to have had a little 
golden Hood, and a pretty white Frock for her Birth-day, but the 
day came, and Agnes had not got them finished. He took her un- 
adorned as she was to his bosom—thus the little Girl went quite 
over to the Father. She stood near him when he painted or 
carved, he played with her and neglected 4ré as often as willingly, 
that he might learn something from Life instead. She held him 
fast in her little arms till she fell asleep, and even then he remained 
yet a while by her, that he might enjoy the few, the blessed hours in 
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which the Father still possessed a Child! How thoughtful, and yet 
how thoughtless, he looked on when she washed out his pencil in 
pure water, or brought colours to him! Ilow tenderly he listened, 
and yet he liked not to listen, when the Child said for her evening 
prayer the little verse :— 
‘Ah! dear God I pray thee, 
A pious child make me ! 
Rather than I should stray, 
Take me from Earth away ; 
Take me to thy Heaven of light 
Make me like thy Angels bright !’ 
% * * * * 

* Under the influence of such feelings, Albert certainly spoiled the 
little Aenes, who stood so much in need of his care. But he had 
the Heart and the confiding tender Nature of an Artist, and he 
resolved that these should overflow towards his little daughter, for 
the short time she had to live. As he highly respected every Human 
Being, and from true Reverence took off his bonnet to all, and held 
it in his hand, so was a Child also to him an Angel, and his Child, 
his good Angel, whom he had to entertain, and felt so blest to be 
permitted to do so.” 


He paints for her, gives her Milk or Honey to nourish 
the flowers—or a drop of wine to prolong the lives of those 
that were fading away. Ile talks to her of the Birds, 
seats her in the window, where for hours she looks at the 
Birds—pitying them in the cold. She sews a little coat 
for the Snow King, “ which indeed was never finished, for 
the silk thread had no knot, and always came through,” 
and when she finds a frozen Yellow-hammer she weeps, 
thinking he was frozen because she had not made his 
winter clothing. Thus the father and child were one, in 
their daily and loving life. 

For all that—and it was when compared with such infinite 
Happiness only a sweet Punishment—the Mother always called the 
little girl to him Z/y Child! If paintings were spoiled—drawings 
disfigured with black chalk—or papers cut to pieces—then it was 
© Thy child did it!’ ” 


“ The feelings of children are inconceivably delicate and 
just. Little Agnes soon saw how unhappy her Father 
was in his Home, how little he was valued.” One night 
when he was most injuriously upbraided in the child’s 
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presence, she turned angrily to her Mother and said, 
“Thou wilt one day bring down my Father to the Grave ! 
then thou wilt repent it. E verybody says so.” The poor 

‘ather believes he must punish her, and inflicts the blow 
with his own hand—then fearful that he has injured her, 
throws himself weeping on the bed—the child stands long 
by him and beseeches him. ‘“ My Father, do not be angry ! 
I shall so soon be well again. My Mother says thou hast 
done right. Come, let me pray and go to bed.—lI will 
certainly for the future remain silent, as thou dost! 
Hearest thou? art thou asleep? dear Father ! ” 

From this time the child becomes worse—fortunately 
for her Father she has a fall, which saves him the pain of 
supposing her illness to be the effect of his severity. 
Her Birth-day occurs on Christmas Eve, and Albert, 
resolved to have the little golden Hood and Frock, has 
them made in the City unknown to the Mother. She, 
giving way to the mixed feelings of anger and remorse, 
disturbs the peace and joy of the festival—the Christmas 
Tree is lighted—the little Hood is shown to his Child—but 
she scarcely smiles. 

In the night the Child wakens and calls in a low voice— 


** Dear Father! Father, do not be angry—’ 
*** Wherefore should I be angry, my Child ?’ 
** Ah, thou wilt certainly be very angry !’ 

*«* Tell me, I pray thee, what it is ! ’ 

*** But promise me first !’ 

«Here thou hast my Hand. Why, then, am I not to be 
angry ?? 

‘Ah Father, because I am dying! but weep not! weep not too 
much! my Mother says thou needest thine eyes. 1 would willingly 
—ah! how willingly —remi 1in with thee,—but I am dying !’ 

‘Dear Child, thou must not die—the suffering would be mine 
alone ! 

‘*« Then weep not thus! Thou hast already made me so sorry + 
Ah! so sorry Now I can no longer bear it. Therefore weep not ! 
Knowest thou that when thou used to sit and paint and “ag 
devout, then the beautiful Disciple whom thou didst paint for me, 
stood always at thy side; [ saw him plainly !’ 

‘ Now I promise thee, I will not weep !’ said Albert, ‘ thou good 
little soul! Go hence and bespeak a Habitation for me in our 
Father’s House; for thee and me! 

‘Albert now tried to smile, and to appear composed again 
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Then Agnes exclaimed, ‘ Behold! there stands the Apostle again ! 
He beckons me !—shall I go away from thee ?—oh Father !’ 

* With strange curiosity Albert looked shuddering around. Of 
course there was nothing to be seen. Yet whilst he looked with 
tearful eyes into the dusky room, only for the purpose of averting 
his looks—the lovely child had slumbered away.” 


The Father laid all the Child’s little playthings in the 
coffin with her—that he and her Mother might never more 
be reminded of her by them—over the whole Moss and 
Rose-leaves—for the first time she had on the White 
Frock, and the golden Hood encircled her little head, but 
not so close as to prevent a Lock of her Hair escaping 
from beneath—and thus the poor Father paints her. 

Thinking she is unobserved Agnes timidly enters with a 
light— weeps for a long time over the Child—cuts off some 
of the beautiful Soft Hair and conceals it in her bosom. 


“She sprinkled the little Angel with Holy Water, knelt at her 
feet and prayel—then stole away silently as she had come, and dis- 
appeared like a spirit. 

“ What must have been his Thoughts! .... 

** Albert’s greatest, yea, almost his only joy in life was now gone. 
— He was silent—the Mother was silent; the Child was never 
more named between them.” 


Albert’s Father died—and for two years his wife pre- 
vented him bringing his poor old mother to his house— 
this he now does, and also takes his Brother Johannes to 
instruct him in his art. He goes more out, and receives a 
marked though silent sympathy from his neighbours and 
friends—Agnes becomes aware that she is the subject of 
public ridicule and censure—she is struck with shame. 


“<Tt is all over between us,’ said she, softly and almost wee ping... 
She however soon got out of humour again; and the more regard- 
lessly so, since her conduct was now so well known that she could 
no longer conceal it even from herself... . Thus Evil as well as Good 
is augmented by Publicity. An unamiable Wife does infinite harm, 
when by her conduct she makes all other Women distasteful to her 
husband. For the Wife is the Husband’s glass, through which he 
contemplates the world: she is the Tuning-hammer of his Soul. 
But she does him still greater harm when she makes others dear to 
him.” 
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Albert has again to paint the portrait of the beautiful 
Clara—now a Nun—but he thought not, If this sweet 
form, this gentle Clara were thy Agnes! 


* Ah no! he scarcely thought, If thy Agnes were like her! For 
his Father’s will was sacred to him, and sacred—her he loved! fon 
it was because he loved, that he now suffered! and because she 


would not love him that she suffered !’ 


He had been preparing in his own mind to travel, and 
he now sets forth on his journey. He remains more than 
a year in Venice—and returns home with renewed vigour 
of heart and mind. A year before this journey Raphael 
had sent him his Picture:—“ now because Albert had 
brought nothing home, but had only mere projects to 
offer—Agnes sold the Raphael painted by Raphael, for a 
paltry sum of money.” 

Presently Albert receives a large sum, Eleven hundred 
Rhenish Florins, from the Emperor Rodolph II.—for a 
picture which he had painted in Venice. 


“Then there was joy in the house. Mistress Agnes prepared 
some strong foaming Chocolate, which new Beverage she had heard 
much vaunted and with long suppressed desire to partake of it. 
ae ee, . She provided herself with good household furniture. 
At last Albert laid down the Receipt before her showing that he had 
paid the whole of his debts in Venice, &e. She tore the paper for 
joy. —The House was paid for; and then Agnes looked out at the 
window with him one Sunday morning—she was quite beautiful ; 
and the Master came to the conclusion that he would marry her 
again, if she had not already been his Wife. All at once there was 
a hollow sound of heavy Footsteps! they were carrying a little girl 
in an open Coffin, adorned with garlands of flowers out at the gate 
—the Parents came weeping behind. Aenes chaneed colour. 
Albert went from the window. Alas! that the Remembrance of 
the old Days should spoil the new! that orief is Jorn with the 
Death of those dear to us! He who has known a deep and _ bitter 
erief, need no longer strive after Happiness, but only after Peace.” 


Another trial awaits Albert—his Mother dies—* she 
had lived nine years in her Son’s House, and he missed 
her sadly; for he had only to look into her Eyes, only to 
hear an encouraging word from her—‘ My Son !’—and he 
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was refreshed and meek as before . . . What could he have 
done? A man is no judge between his Mother and his 
Wife: and when Love does not reconcile, all other attempts 
only increase the evil.” 

Albert now lives in a world of his own—“ He wished to 
work, and Agnes wished for money; and luckily both 
desires were gratified—he laboured much, and by degrees 
Ducats came in which Agnes brightened up and pre- 
served.” 

The death of Raphael and of Leonardo da Vinci stirs 
up ambition in the heart of Agnes—“ it is amazing how 
much a great man gains by the death of a great man—he 
rises in value threefold, like the Sybilline Books.” She 
wishes Albert to travel, and she fears if he went alone he 
would not return—and he, through the love he has still 
for her as the Mother of the dear child that was once his, 
takes her with him to the Netherlands, attended by Su- 
sanna. Agnes is in amazement at the honour and atten- 
tion Albert receives, from Painters, Princes, and People.— 
At Mechlin he is invited to dine at the Emperor’s table— 
and is invested with a Golden chain, the Badge and Orna- 
ment of Knighthood—and is appointed Court Painter. 
The Princess Margaret informs Albert of these honours in 
the presence of Agnes, whom she has desired him to bring 
before her—and she makes an exhortation to Agnes on 
the duties of a Wife, especially the Wife of an Artist, 
which so deeply mortifies her, that she falls ill with vexa- 
tion—as soon as possible she packs up, and they return 
to “the dear familiar Niirnberg. She there buried her- 
self in Loneliness and Fancies, which went on multiplying 
within her.” 

Melancthon comes to Niirnberg.—In the New Religious 
Creed, Marriage was excluded from the Sacraments. 
Albert is a Lutheran, and thus it appears to Agnes, that 
he adheres to the new doctrine in order that divorce might 
be open to him. 


“ She shuddered at the sight of Melancthon wherever she met 
him, and the difference of their faith at last estranged Agnes and 
Albert. She now believed they would inhabit different Heavens— 
and as her mind was withdrawn from him, so was also her Life 
aud Marriage is preéminently a Union of Lives! Oftentimes she 
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lamented that he would be lost in Time and in Eternity, at which 
he smiled. But when he wished to adduce proofs to her, then she 
said, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’ These words stung him so 
deeply, after all the grief he had endured, and all the kind intentions 
of his Heart, that he resolved actually to go away from her. 

Peace was now all he desired. 

** And so he parted for a time from his Agnes. It was a Satur- 
day—the day on which he always heretofore gave thanks to God for 
the often wondrously accomplished week . . . He was ready dressed, 
and had nothing in his pocket but a few stivers for his journey. 
Agnes yet slept. He approached her bed. He admired the Wife, 
who might have made him so happy. Ah! and she herself appeared 
to be so miserable with him, and through him, that he wept for the 
first time almost aloud. He kissed her bare arm which was lying on 
the coverlet—she half opened her eyes.——‘ I am going,’ whispered 
he. ‘God be with you!’ said she, as if in a dream. 

«JT will come again!’ said he. 

**« But say that, I pray thee, to one of thy friends also ! ’ 

“¢¢T will,’ said he. 

**So then he took his departure. It was early spring. The 
morning Sun smiled on him as he left the house. He smiled in 
return when he saw the double Eagle over the Gate. 


Albert’s mind soon entertains a misgiving that he is 
not in the way to find peace. He visits his friend Lucas 
of Leyden, in whose hospitable house everything is pro- 
vided for his comfort. 


Clean linen lay every morning spread out on his chair; his 
clothes were brushed and free from every speck of dust ; he rose, 
and went to sleep, whenever he liked; he looked at the people out 
of the window ; he went wherever he pleased. Oppressive Free- 
dom! To everything he was indifferent, all within him was so still 
and monotonous! What was there here for him to love? To 
whom had he here every hour something to forgive? Who was 
there here to make him sorry? He felt the sweet power of 
custom even in what is most bitter! He felt that words are 
nothing, however mild and reverential they may sound, if the soul 
of love does not glow and breathe upon us through them. And in 
Agnes’ words—which he now missed in his solitary condition, there 
was the Soul of a Faithful Love, which was never weary in busying 
itself with him, in being angry at herself and at him during the 
whole course of an irritable Existence! Ah! it was impossible for 
an indifferent Heart so to do—for it has neither the Will nor the 
Power to injure! And he loved her—therefore he could not be 
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injured by her! And thus the feeling of 4is Love to her was quite 
enough for him, and Life without /er, difficult, much more difficult 
to bear! .... And if Agnes’ Love for him was of the most 
extraordinary kind, still she loved him for all that! That was the 
chief point.” 


We must venerate the unselfishness and purity of affec- 
tion that could feel thus, and the trustingness of heart 
which could believe that love did exist under such disguise- 
ment.—Largely gifted with the charity which believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, must the husband be, who, when 
so worn out of his life, could see Love’s sweet face through 
the pitiless storms and darkness which had driven bim from 
his home. It is when withdrawn out of their reach that 
he is enabled to do this—and this may prove the conduct 
of Albert to be right, which does not appear so at 
the first glance—his leaving his wife: whatever be the 
trial or cause of the unhappiness which lies within our home, 
we must meet it ‘here. We must not think to get rid of 
it by avoidance, or by external aids—except such, as from 
their nature we may appropriate, or borrow the light of, 
for atime. The sympathy and wise counsel of a friend 
may indirectly help us, and adventitious advantages exert 
a timely and happy influence, but only in facilitating our 
own personal work. It is a cheering reflection that the 
deeper we penetrate into the innermost soul of another, 
even of the most unpromising character, undiscouraged by 
the sinfulness, the coldness, the hardness, we must work 
through to get at it, we shall yet find the germ of good 
in some form ; and to know, under trials similar to Albert’s 
in kind though not in degree, that in proportion as we root 
out self we extract the bitterness out of our sorrow, and 
qualify ourselves to exert more and more a powerful and 
penetrative influence over the unkind misguided one, until 
the hard, proud spirit is melted and subdued. 

Bernard of Orley speaks very truly when he says, at an 
entertainment given to Albert Diirer in honour of his 
birth-day :— 





* Women may be in the wrong so prettily and sweetly, that one is 
doubly fond of them in spite of it—and they may be in the right 
in such a bitter manner, that one curses even the sacred truth and 
them at the same time.” 
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Erasmus Desiderius of Rotterdam (one of the guests) in 
reply remarks on the necessity of there being care, in every 
condition, and repeats these verses :— 


* Care dost thou despise ? It is the secret 
Confidential link ’tween us and nature ; 
Confirmed by it the holy Union is. e 
The Husband care endureth for the Wife, 
She in her turn for him; the anxious Mother 
For her Child—the Child for her again. 
Each mortal man hath care. The Poor, that he 
His frugal morsel may obtain ; the Rich, 
To keep the wealth he has. For Nature 
Hath the Heavenly Father endless care ; 
For Rich and Poor, and Nature’s cares besides. 
Care is love to the Earth! He who without it lives, 
Ah! knows he aught of life? knows and feels he thee, 
Thou ever sacred, ever bounteous Nature ?” 

«There is care in loving, care in being beloved, in living 
and in acting: there is nothing but care among reasonable 
beings.” Albert experiences great kindness from all his 
friends, and commiseration, but also in their free talk there 
will sometimes be allusions very painful to him—and the 
gentle sympathy of the young daughter of Gutschaaf, one 
of those present, is sensibly felt by him. The health of 
“the dear cheerful Peter Gutschaaf,’ who had to endure 
much from his wife, is proposed—and Albert pours out a 
glass of Lachryme Christi, offering it to Erasmus, who 
refuses it—“I have no Wife, good Master Albert—Rhine 
wine is to me—the only wine.”—The little girl who hears 
the taunting speech of Erasmus drinks her Father’s health 
with the others, whispering across the table to Albert, “1 
drink to my Mother also!”? He then with tears in his eyes 
drank to the Mother of his Daughter. And when the 
company broke up, he “took her in his arms, pressed her 
to his heart, and kissed her on the forehead. Her Father 
thanked him for the great Honour.” 

Having now come to the resolution of returning home, 
and living out the Life appoimted him by God, Albert was 
a new man. He writes to his friend Pirkheimer respecting 
his return—and Pirkheimer tells him that his Wife will 
expect him on St. John’s Day. Clara having returned 
home, the Convent being shut up, Agnes has renewed her 
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youthful friendship with her, and seemed relieved by 
speaking to her of Albert. 


“It was then on the eve of St. John’s day that Albert arrived 
at the fruitful fields near Niirnbere .... . he ascended a hill 
close by, from which he had a view of the road. The Lindens 
towered aloft; the well-known stone-bench was concealed by the 
waving corn, in which the note of the quail was heard. He now 
advanced : his heart beat; he saw two females sitting, one leaning 
to the right, the other to the left. He approached softly—they 
slept! The one in the golden Hood and the blue dress was—his 
Agnes! The other, in the simple white dress and veil, on which 
shone the rosy lustre of the setting sun, was—Clara! Both had 
come out to meet him. Agnes wished perhaps by the presence of 
the other, to moderate Albert’s tears, or her own words, and to 
show him at the same time that she was tolerant, that she would 
endure and love, what he did not hate. He stood and gazed at them 
both in silence. What a sight! what thoughts! They did not 
awake, nor did he wish to wake them. He sat down at last between 
them, looked and mused, and, wearied as he was, he also fell into a 
slumber. 

“When he awoke, he perceived that his head was resting gently 
on Clara’s shoulder—for the golden Hood was gone ... . she had 
thought—ah ! she was gone!” 


We see nothing accomplished by this fictitious mis- 
chance, and wish it had been spared. Albert returns to 
his house unobserved—it is late, and he stole away to his 
own room, and went quietly to bed with an evening 
hymn on his lips. 


««¢ Art thou still asleep ?? said Agnes to him in the morning, on 
entering. She sat down near him on the bed and held his hand, 
indifference in her features, but he felt that in reality her agitation 
was extreme. ‘ Breakfast is ready,’ she then said to him with a faint 
smile. She contemplated her pale emaciated husband—there was 
heard the sound of the death-worm picking in the wood of the bed ; 
she became deadly pale, put her hand on her heart, and scarcely 
breathed—the worm went on picking. She then gravely arose, and 
went from him with an averted countenance. 

“ He now sat by her, as if nothing had happened. Everything 
was as of old, Mind and Heart, Joy and Sorrow. Only she had 
become more silent, as if speaking had formerly annoyed him. . 

But he saw notwithstanding that she wished to improve, and that 
was a satisfaction to him. She had taken Susanna’s daughter, who 
was now grown up, into the house, and they all again ate at the 
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same table. She now begged his friends to come often, very often, 
to see him! In doing so, she cast her eyes on the ground and kept 
turning round the golden wedding-ring. She exchanged with him 
the bed that had the messenger of death im it, and now slept 
therein herself. All this was much! But Habit was more! She 
still took everything her Husband said to her as a command, and 
though within her rebellious Heart there was a powerful struggle, 
still for all that it was quietly done after the lapse of some 
MOMS. a ee 

“‘ But her thoughts were penetrated by one who had_ penetrated 
m to 
newness of life by the clearness and vigour of his Intellect. This was 
Melancthon. He came to Niinberg in the following May to preside 


and turned those of many others besides, and animated tl 


at the opening of the Gymnasium of St. Egidius. The silver mar- 
riage of Agnes’ Sister took place also about the same time. They 
all assembled at Church to receive the Blessing for the Golden Mar- 
riage. Melancthon stood before the altar, Albert and Agnes next to 
the Pair.” 


During the address of Melancthon, which we will not at- 
tempt to give here, Agnes is dissolved in tears, and when 
he pronounces the benediction she secretly clings to the 
dress of her Sister that she too may receive the blessing. 
That she considers this Blessing efficacious seems to Albert 
a return to the old faith, and perhaps to please him. This 
moves him deeply, and he also touches the clothing of the 
aged Bridegroom. The gradual change in Agnes, the 
drawing closer together these two unhappy hearts beneath 
the marriage benediction pronounced over those who, unlike 
Albert and his Agnes, had passed happily through the 
spring-time and summer of their joint existence,—is beau- 
tifully and simply told—and our sympathy is excited for 
the wretched wife, who, too late, begins to love her hus- 
band, as herself. 


“Returned home again, Agnes wept, and that openly! Albert’s 
streneth was gone, he felt that it was so. And alas! the fear of his 
Death now scared away Agnes again. . . . Formerly he had to endure 
grief on account of her Temper and Conduct till he could bear it no 
longer, and at last sunk under it by degrees; now she saw him 
borne down through her, and had to bear 47s sorrow on her account, 
and her own fresh sorrow for him. This only doubled his pain. . . 
She silently did everything to please him, to comfort him, to cheer 
him for the moments yet to come,—but to recompense him for 
what ? for many long years of sorrow! She now wished sudden/y 
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to make up to him for all, to impart joy to himn—but for what? for 


his Death.” 


Albert feels himself dying, but his long-oppressed heart 
finds peace ere life closes. Agnes, under this softened state 
of mind, gradually discloses to him some of the feelings 
which have so embittered their wedded life; the walls of 
separation, her reserve is broken down ;—she attributes 
her eagerness to gain money to the pious wish to raise an 
altar and institute daily masses for the soul of her little 
Brother, whose life had fallen a sacrifice, as she believes, to 
her weakness and indecision ;—her coldness and jealousy, 
as the consequence of a fear, founded on an absurd super- 
stition, that he did not love her ;—and her ill temper, to 
certain accidental outward circumstances. Imperfect as 
are these excuses to her self-love, yet the gracious spirit of 
her long-suffering husband accepts this, her first effort in 
the acknowledgment of wrong, as evidence of an humble 
and penitent heart—and, in the fulness of his gratitude, 
is able even in looking back upon the past to shed upon its 
gloom some of the brighter light that has now opened upon 
him. 

Wilibald Pirkheimer, as we have seen, was summoned 
to his death-bed. Fearful to disturb by her presence his 
last moments, Agnes kneels down by the bed, but conceal- 
ing herself. 


‘ He, however, lifted his hand, laid it on her Head, and said with 
a faltering voice: ‘ Follow thou me! thou wert good—lI have enter- 
tained an Angel.’ 

«“« No, I have,’ sobbed Agnes, ‘and I knew it not, I believed it 
not !’ 

“« There thou wilt see into my Heart,’ said he; ‘how I always 
told thee; I was not gentle, not good enough—for I suffered, for ] 
was full of Love.’ 

“He expired with the word ‘ Love’ upon his lips. . . . 

“In the Churchyard of St. John rests all that was mortal of 
him.” 


We cannot close this notice without saying, though in- 
deed the extracts we have given render it unnecessary, that 
this curious and interesting volume is full of beautiful 
thoughts and descriptions: and we would hope that the 
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words of Albert will not fall to the ground unproductive of 
good to some who may be made wiser, and better, and 
happier, through his experience, and then “ he will not have 
suffered in vain, as he in vain suffered.’ The account of 
Albert’s death is written by his friend Pirkheimer, whose 
occasional remarks, given as notes, as he peruses the ma- 
nuscript, of the dear Master, add not a little to the veri- 
similitude of the autobiography. 

The Preface deserves mention—as it is just what a pre- 
face should be, and contains a few interesting particulars 
of Albert Diirer. We observe the birthday of Albert is 
stated from Campe to be on the 6th April—whereas Lanzi 
gives it as the 20th May, on the authority of “the very 
accurate Bartsch in his new work, entitled, Le Peintre 
Graveur, vol. vii. Vienna, 1808.” Baldinucci. 
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Arr. I11.—PHONETIC SPELLING. 


1. The Fonetic News. 

2. Fonetics. By A. J. Ellis. 

3. Plea for Phonetic Spelling. By A. J. Ellis. 
4. New Testament. 


We have laid before our readers the titles of four books, 
in an orthography pretty nearly identical with that of the 
volumes themselves, and in the usual letters of the English 
spelling-book. However, had the heading been an exact 
fac simile of the title-pages, the ew in the words News and 
New Testament would have been expressed by a single 
letter, not unlike a vu with a tail to it; so that its form 
would have been something between that vowel and the 
letter Q. 

In one word, the volumes in question are specimens of 
a new alphabet and a new orthography: which are thought 
by their inventors to be fraught with such great advantages 
to those who read, and to those who have to learn to read, 
that the inconveniences of the necessary change are out- 
weighed by the great results that would arise from the 
principles which they proclaim. 

Respecting these, it is not so much a question as to whe- 
ther they are new, as to whether they would produce 
useful fruits. This is determined by the extent to which 
a scientific alphabet is more easily learned than a faulty 
one: it being clear, that the longer a person is in learning 
to spell and read, the greater the chances of a probable 
distaste for learning, superadded to the absolute certainty 
of losing time. 

Now it is in the extent of these evils that the answer to 
the question “‘ cui bono those innovations” is to be found ; and 
this extent is just the sort that no one has, yet, accurately 
measured, Consequently, the advocates for a reform are 
in danger of exaggerating, their opponents of undervalu- 
ing, it. 

Our limits prevent us from details. Besides this, we 
care much more for examining the principles of an innova- 
tion like the present, than for enlisting ourselves as un- 
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qualified supporters. Such being our view, we will suppose 
that the time and labour required to obtain a certain 
amount of facility in reading English, as spelt at present, 
is as fen; whilst the amount required by the necessary diffi- 
culties of the process, difficulties which the present system 
avoids, is as one. This is an understatement; but it is 
used as an illustration, not as an argument. 


Now the system that will save (say) nine hours out of 


every fen, is the Phonetic system. It represents language, 
and it does nothing more. It givesa single sign for every 
single sound; and these the learner has to learn. Next, 
he wnderstands the principle of putting them together, 
and, when he has done this, he has learned to read. All be- 
yond is a question of familiarity, of fluency, of—(to borrow 
a term from the pianist)—evecution. It is a mere matter 
of more or less. Some read slowly, some quickly. One 
spells Jess than another. All, however, when they have 
learned the elementary signs in detail, and understood 
the way of putting them together, so as to form words, 
have learned to read. Such is the process in the greatest 
degree of simplicity ; and limited only to the natural and 
necessary difficulties. All beyond (the other Voths) is the 
making of the orthographers. As a fact, this is undeni- 
able. Itmay be accounted for. It may be set-off by coun- 
terbalancing advantages. It cannot, however, be gainsaid. 

But there are other sections of the subject of orthogra- 
phical reform. To represent letters lke those of the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Armenian, &c., by English characters, is, 
undoubtedly, a help to the scholar; a help which the 
special philologist often professes to contemn, but which 
the comparative philologist often misses. We will call 
this Metagraphy, or Transliteration. 

We are prepared, ourselves, to draw a broader distinction 
between Metagraphy and Phonetic Spelling than the dis- 
tinction of Mr. Ellis; and beyond this, our observations 
must be limited to the two succeeding questions :— 

1. The nature of the objections that lie against organic 
chi ~~" s in the present system. 

The extent to which the details of any proposed sys- 
tem m are arbitrary, or deductions from certain fixed princi- 
ples. 

Phonetic spelling is an accurate representation of spoken 
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sounds by written signs—just as truely as a daguerreotype 
portrait is the accurate representation, on a prepared tablet, 
of certain lights and shades of the human countenance. 
Line for line, and shade for shade, is the rule in the latter ; 
symbol for sound, and letter for articulation, in the former : 
and in each case the representation is a representation in the 
way of a fac simile. In strict truth, the representation 
ought to be absolute. 

In the daguerreotype every degree of light or shade on the 
human countenance is expressed by its equivalent on the 
tablet, and the equivalent is, in respect to its own nature, 
wholly different from the object represented. On the 
object represented, the difference is that of light or shade 
—more light on one part, less light on another: this differ- 
ence arising from the different degrees of projection of the 
different parts of the face in question. On the tablet there 
is the same difference—more light here, more shade there. 
But with this distinction—all the parts of the tablet are 
on the same plan, and the difference of expression lies in 
the different thicknesses of the metallic coating of mercury ; 
which is thin on the lighter (comparatively speaking), 
thick on the darker portions. Hence the real equivalent 
to a piece of the object represented is a film of mercury of 
a certain thickness; and between films of mercury and 
portions of surfaces of the human body, there is no con- 
nection beyond that which arises from their representing 
the same thing. 

So it is with letters. In uttering a word, a certain 
series of sounds strikes the ear. In order to express this 
to another sense, we may invent a combination of lines or 
points ; speaking to the eye, and being truly equivalent to 
the uttered word. We may go further. The word is a 
complex sound, consisting of certain simple ones. By 
analysing it we find these; and, when found, they will be 
the elements of language. Each of these simple, single, 
elementary sounds, may be expressed by a combination of 
lines or points. ‘These combinations are letters. Now, 
except that they represent the same thing, there is as little 
connection between lines and points on one side, and sounds 
and letters on the other, as there is between films of mer- 
cury and lights and shades. Indeed, there is less ; since, 
by the former principle, we appeal to a fresh sense. 
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Now, if it be true that, between the sounds represented, 
and the lines representant, there is no natural connection, 
it follows that one combination may, guoad hoc, represent 
a given sound as well as another; so that (calling these 
combinations /etfers) the only test by which we prefer one 
letter to another is the test of convenience. 

It is necessary to put this prominently forward ; inas- 
much as many objections to the principles of Metagraphy 
are based upon the doctrine (often unconsciously admitted) 
that such and such combinations form, in the abstract, fitter 
letters representant of certain sounds than others. Such 
is not the case. Letters are essentially symbolic; and a 
combination of the form of 0 is as fit to represent the sound 
of a, as x, in Algebra, is fitted to represent 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 
or any other number. We know that a case can be made 
out to the contrary, that it can be argued that round out- 
lines are best for vowels, or that horizontal extension is best 
for sounds like m, inasmuch as m is made by the lips, and 
the lips are horizontal in their direction. Valeat quantum. 

Let us consider how far a direct inference from the pro- 
position last made, viz., that the “ only principle by which 
we choose one combination of lines and points in preferenc¢ 
to another, is the principle of convenience,” is to be taken 
with or without limitations; the inference being as fol- 
lows :—That @ combination of points and lines (1. e., a letter), 
which will most conveniently represent a given sound in one 
language, will represent it in all others. 

Without denying that a sense may be attributed to this 
proposition sufficiently general to admit of an unqualified 
affirmative, it may be granted that, in the form it takes 
with a view towards its practical application, it requires 
qualification. 

The choice of a particular letter representant of a 
particular sound depends, in a certain degree, upon the 
character of the remaining letters of the alphabet to which 
it belongs. A letter formed for a manuscript alphabet 
would be ill-fitted to take place in one for printing. The 
Hebrews write from right to left, the Manchoos from the 
top of the page to the bottom. It stands to reason that a 
letter intended for an orthography like the English would, 
in either of these cases, be misapplied. This is what is 
meant by what is often called a letter being contrary to the 
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genius of an alphabet. Thus far there is a meaning to the 
phrase. There is also a meaning a little beyond this— 
but not far. 

The Greek language, in certain inflexions, changes one 
sound with another—e. g., the sound of y in Aéyw becomes 
X in AEX Onv. 

The Hebrew does the same; the sound of p in the 
name of the Egyptian king becomes the sound of /—1i. e., 
Paraoh becomes Pharaoh. 

Now, this inflexional change may be put forward as a 
reason for expressing the y in Aégyw, and the x in éAéyOnv, 
by letters within a certain degree of likeness to each 
other ; in which case the better way would be to express the 
x by y or y’, or some modified form of the original letter. 
Granted. All that can be said is, that the Greek language 
does not recognise this necessity ; whether rightly or 
wrongly is another question. What, however, the Greek 
does not recognise, the Hebrew does; so that, in that lan- 
guage, whilst }— jf, a mere modification of it, |= p. 
Whether this is, theoretically speaking, right or wrong, is 
another question. All that can be said is, that Greek 
practice and the Hebrew differ. Now, this is a second 
specimen of what may be called a@ difference of genius 
between two alphabets ; and it presents a difficulty that no 
reasonable man would ignore. As such it supplies a 
second limitation to the doctrine in question. It would 
be difficult to find a third. 

The prevalence of a given letter with a given power is the 
most important element in the question of convenience—i. e. 
the letters of the French, English and German alphabets 
are the most convenient letters in the world, simply be- 
cause they are the most extensively used. 

Such is Metagraphy in its first principles. If 4 will spell 
the first letter of bat in English, why retain the form 3, as 
the Hebrews do? At least, why retain it unnecessarily ? 
The only legitimate answer to this will be found in the 
next section of the subject. 

The advantages of Metagraphy, like those of Phonetic 
spelling, are a case of more or less. What is saved by 
spelling Hebrew, Arabic, or Armenian, by European let- 
ters, or (those being imsufficient) by letters formed on 
European principles? We will aot say who are good 
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judges on this point. We will say who are dad ones. These 
are special scholars. In the first place, they exaggerate their 
familiarity with the alphabet in question. In the next, 
they undervalue the labour which it cost them to acquire 
such familiarity as they have attained. As compared with 
the rate at which he would read the same words in Eng- 
lish characters, the best Hebraist reads slowly—much more 
slowly than he imagines; and he requires much more 
pri actice to keep up his familiarity to its proper standard 
than he is willing to own to. Then, as to the time re qui- 
site for a given amount of proficiency. We are one of the few 
who have experimented on this. To learn the Armenian 
alphabet, so as to be able to read a page in Armenian not 
less than twelve times as slow as the same page was read 
when transliterated into English, took us, as nearly as can 
be, the same time that was required to begin Spanish ad 
initio, and to get through Depping’s Romances with average 
ease and accuracy. Without saying that this is an experi- 
ment absolutely secundum artem (since it would have been 
better to have numbered the days and hours), it is more of 
a fact than the generality ; the current opinion being, that a 
foreign alphabet i is the le: ast of the difficulties in a foreign 
language. The converse is often the case; and, oftener 
still, the whole of one language may be learned in less 
time than the alphabet of another. 

Notwithstanding the special scholars, every man is a 
metagraphist in some way or other. No man is so fond of 
original alphabets as to choose the arrow-headed character 
for a popular edition of the Persepolitan inscriptions. On 
the contrary, the ratio between the time spent over the 
means and the time employed on the results is too great. 
In this case it is evident; but so it is in many other 
tongues. The whole question is one of more or less. 
There are some languages that no man would transliterate ; 
there are others that all would. This in respect to the 
literature of languages. For the purposes of comparative 
philology—i. e., where we look to the language itself— 
Metagraphy is indispensable. 

I. The nature of the objections that lie against organic 
changes in the present system.—There is an old story about 
a visit paid by Queen Elizabeth to some petty town in the 
country, when, if things had gone as they ought to have 
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done, the church bells would have rung in honour of her. 
However, there was no peal to welcome her. Upon this 
the chief resident expressed his regret, and begged to in- 
form her Majesty that, so far was the parish from wishing 
to show disrespect, there were fifty-two reasons against 
their doing as they could wish to have done. In the first 
place (he proceeded), may it please your Majesty, we have 
no bells. In the second Here he was stopped. The 
first reason was so conclusive, that the Queen dispensed 
with the other fifty-one. 

Now it will narrow the question to state that, in respect 
to Phonetic spelling, there is only one valid reason against 
it; and that is the existence of the non-phonetic system. 
Whether this, like the absence of bells, be conclusive, or 
whether it is more weighty in itself than any number of 
other reasons combined, is another matter. As it is, the 
contest is a mere question of relative strength—reformer 
versus conservative. 

All parties, however, are the better for knowing the 
worthlessness of all other objections beyond the single 
great one of difficulty in execution. ‘To each of the three 
current classes of objections there is an answer, complete 
or partial, on the side of theoretic correctness, and a prac- 
tical answer also. 

The three main objections are referable to one of the 
three following heads :— 

A. The objection 04 differentiam. 

B. The objection on the score of etymology. 

C. The objectionson the grounds of instability of language. 

A. One of the advantages of the present system, which 
would be lost by Phonetic spelling, is the opportunity 
which we now enjoy of distinguishing im print between 
words which are identical in sound—as knew, new, sail, 
sale, &c.—where the distinction im spelling imdicates a 
difference in meaning, and so may be said to be adopted 





ob differentiam. Now, the practical answer to this is, that 
the supposed confusion has never been shown to have a 
real existence, except in the case of glossaries or vocabu- 
laries—i. e., where there is no context to help the reader 
tothe sense. In all other cases we understand a sentence 
in writing precisely as we understand it in speaking; and 
there is no doubt but that the context which preserves us 
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from ambiguity in the latter case, will help us in the first. 
If, however, it do not, the instance should fairly be brought 
forward. At present, the objection 0b differentiam has yet 
to take a definite form. 

It may, however, be admitted, that although the chance 
of ambiguity is no greater in writing than in speaking, the 
means of rectifying it, when it does occur, are less in the 
former case than in the latter. For instance—two men in 
conversation use an ambiguous word. By the one asking 
the other what meaning he attached to it, the difficulty is 
rectified. Not soin print. The writer of an ambiguous 
sentence may be dead, or he may be absent. Now, as far 
as the chances of this sort of ambiguity are concerned, 
there is an argument against Phonetic spelling. Whether 
they go far or only a little way is a separate question. At 
present, it is only necessary to say that they may be 
guarded against at too great a price. 

Thetheoreticalreason against the argument 0b differentiam 
lies in the due recognition of the function of an alphabet. 
This function is to represent—nothing more. If language is 
really ambiguous, it must be taken as it is found. It is 
as little the business of an orthographist to presume upon 
an improvement of language, as it 1s the office of a portrait- 
painter to improve upon the face he takes a likeness of. 

B. The etymological oljection—By Phonetic spelling we 
may disguise certain facts in etymology. 

These are of two kinds—those that le within the limits 
of our own language, and those that lie beyond it. 

a. The s inthe word J use is different from the s in 
what will be the use of it ?—The first equals the z in zeal; 
the second, the s in seal. Now, to spell as we speak would 
disguise the grammatical affinity between these two 
words. 

b. The ¢ in city is the ¢ in civitas.—To write s would 
disguise this connection. 

Hence, that these sort of phenomena may be seen in the 
clearest way possible, we keep up a non-phonctic ortho- 
graphy. 

Theoretically, this is wrong; and it is wrong because 
the non-phonetic system departs from the function of re- 
presenting language as it is. To show the likeness, it con- 
ceals the difference. 
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Practically, the present system is too inconsistent to 
be defensible. It spells /eaves, instead of leafes ; king, 
when the Anglo-Saxon is cyning; and can, when the 
German is kennen. The last pair of imstances shows 
more than appears at first; it shows that when a word 
has affinities with more languages than one, it is often 
impossible to exhibit the likeness on one side without 
concealing it on the other. But, perhaps, the greatest 
number of facts under this head are disposed of by the 
following truism; viz., that when a reader understands 
a language like the Latin, he wants no letter c¢ to tell 
him that city comes from civitas; whereas, if he have 
no such knowledge, all the spelling in the world is thrown 
away. 

C. Instability. With a true Phonetic orthography, bad 
spelling would be an impossibility, since every man would 
spell as he spoke. Hence all deviations from the normal 
standard of written language would be points, not of ortho- 
graphy, but of orthoepy. There would be faultiness and 
there would be inconvenience ; but the faultiness and the 
inconvenience would not arise because the spelling was 
bad and imperfectly represented the speaking, but because 
the speaking was bad, although the spelling perfectly 
represented it. The hkeness would be correct, but it 
would not be flattering. It would represent a faulty ori- 
ginal too closely. 

There are the elements of a dond fide objection in this. 
If every man wrote as he spoke, there would be no fixed 
language until all men spoke alike. 

We say that there hes in this fact the elements of a 
bond fide objection to Phonetics, but the extent of it is 
less than is imagined. What is the working of the present 
system? That many speak badly and spell badly as well. 
Under a Phonetic alphabet, the spelling would at least be 
good. 

But it is hasty to suppose that, under a Phonetic system, 
there would not be a standard orthography representing a 
standard orthoepy. Educated men in the year 1849, for 
all practical purposes, speak alike, and, so doing, would 
write alike. Hence the current literature of a given year 
would not only be well spelt, but uniformly spelt—so that 
those who wrote for the press would write alike. In pri- 
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vate correspondence, as between a Londoner, and a York- 
shireman, or a Scotchman, there would be a certain 
amount of difficult spelling, just as there is a certain 


amount of difficult speaking ;— in other words, their 
written correspondence would differ as much as their 
spoken conversation. Nevertheless, even this limited 


amount of inconvenience is an inconvenience as far as it 
goes, and, as such, should be noticed. 

Now, what has just been written applies to the geogra- 
phical fixation of a language ; to its uniformity in different 
places at the same time. Its chronological fixation is dif- 
ferent. This is the preservation of the language of a given 
locality for a series of years without material change. Of 
course, the more this immutability is ensured the better— 
since the less a language changes, the easier is the reading 
of old authors. Now, a little consideration will show that 
a Phonetic alphabet would not affect the chronological 
uniformity of a language at all. The present alphabet 
either fixes or does not fix our pronunciation. A Phonetic 
alphabet would do the same. Each, as far as they fix lan- 
guage at all, do it by preventing changes in pronunciation. 

How far either of them do this is a difficult question. It 
is, at present, only important to know that both do it 
equally—-little or much. 

Yet it is an undoubted fact that the effect of the present 
alphabet in ensuring uniformity of language is put much 
higher by capable judges than it is by the present writer. 
Two facts account for this. 

1. The distinction between geographical and chronolo- 
gical uniformity is not sufficiently recognised. 

2. The distinction between preventing a language from 
changing, and concealing the change that takes place, is 
not sufficiently recognised either. 

Now all that is done by the present alphabet, but would 
not be done by a Phonetic one, is the concealment of certain 
changes in pronunciation, when they have taken place. 
As far as it prevents their occurrence, it is neither better 
nor worse than a Phonetic one. 

Il. The extent to which the details of any proposed system 
are arbitrary, or deductions from certain fixed principles. 
This is a question that has its practical as well as its scien- 
tific sides. The latter alone will now be noticed. As 
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long as we admit that one sign will suit a sound as well 
as another, every innovator will have an alphabet of his 
own; in other words, the choice of new letters will be 
arbitrary. The effect of this will be, that as long as 
human nature remains as it is, every reformer will have 
his own particular reform, and co-operation will be un- 
likely. In proportion as this is the case, the less will be 
the chance of success. 

On the other hand, it would be a great gain if the arbi- 
trary elements of a Phonetic alphabet were so far reduced 
as to make it possible for two separate reformers to come 
to the same (or nearly the same) details, utterly indepen- 
dent of imitation. In this case there would be an alpha- 
bet common to the two, and receiving the support of 
each. 

Can this be done? It can be done to a certain extent ; 
to an extent far greater than has been the case with 
either the present Phonetic alphabet, or any alphabet that 
has preceded it. It is believed that, from the fact of the 
present European alphabet being the basis of the improved 
one, a sufficient number of principles are to be evolved 
to make the representation of a given sound by a given 
letter a matter of necessity rather than of free choice. 

1. In the first place, the Phonetic relations of sound to 
sound must be considered. ‘This is a point of acoustics. 

2. They must then be considered in respect to their 
representation in the existing alphabet; so that sounds 
within a certain degree of similarity, be represented by 
signs within a certain degree of similarity, and vice versd. 

3. A choice must be made between one of two princi- 
ples, as applied to the adoption of new letters—viz., it 
must be ascertained whether it is more convenient to use 
up superfluous signs (¢c, 2) already existing, or to create 
new ones. 

1. The former principles being admitted, what principle 
determines the power to be given to a certain letter ? 

a. One of two things—the extent to which it is actually 
used with one power rather than another. 

b. The theoretical propriety, as determined from its his- 
tory,—so that, other things being equal, a letter should be 
kept to the representation of the sound for which it was 
first employed. 
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5. The extent to which the alphabet for one language 
should be the alphabet for more than one—or even for all 
others—a question which adds to the considerations of 
Metagraphy, and Phonetic spelling, the third question of 
a Universal Alphabet. 

Our space precludes the opportunity of transgressing the 
limit laid down to ourselves, viz., the indications of the 
general principles by which Metagraphy and Phonetic 
spelling should be judged. 

The first we believe to be an absolute necessity for the 
purposes of comparative philology at least. The second 
is desirable if practicable ; and, in our mind, undoubtedly 
practicable, to the following extent at least. 

The best way of teaching a child to read is to teach him 
by a Phonetic orthography, and alphabet, and to bring him 
from the Phonetic spelling to the common spelling by 
graduated lessons, i. e., by a series of books less and less 
Phonetic, and more and more in accordance with the 
present system. 




















Art. IV.—LEVANA. 


Levana ; or, the Doctrine of Education. Translated from 
the German of Jean Paul Fr. Richter. London: 
1848. 1 vol.12mo. Pp. 487. 


In the Preface to this singular Treatise, equally full of 
wisdom and of wit, Richter says in his characteristic w ay, 
that it would be his greatest reward, if at the end of 
twenty years, some reader of that age should return him 
thanks, that the book he was then reading had been read 
by his parents. It would certainly be difficult to find 
weightier cause for devout gratitude than that such a spirit 
of insight and love as here Teveals itself had watched over 
the unfolding of our nature. Levana is a true image of 
its author’s mind: a depth of moral wisdom which only 
genius reaches, and a feeling of the sacredness of life by 
which only the most religious natures are touched, mani- 
fest themselves in forms wild, grotesque, and playful. For 
those who are not repelled by this style, the excited condi- 
tion of the intellect which it produces is a positive benefit. 
The mind not only imbibes wisdom, but kindles and emits 
sparks itself. Under so quickening a power the reader is 
fertilized ; he reads in a fever of enjoyment, and has new 
illustrations, new applications, suggested to him in all direc- 
tions. Yet many sober people will stare, and rub their 
eyes, and mistake the book for a Kaleidescope. And cer- 
tainly Jean Paul does sometimes write very much as if a 
Mathematician was attempting, as an exercise, to convey 
his abstract truths in rhymed illustrations. Religion and 
Philosophy are the indwelling powers of his spint, but often 
they are denied their own organs of speech, and have to 
breathe symbolic strains through Fancy’s shell. Unfortu- 
nately this fantastic utterance is most extravagant at the 
commencement, so that, as the translator remarks, it forms 
a stumbling-block, and many an impatient reader will fall 
upon the threshold.—Our present object is not so much to 
review Levana, as to give some account of it, some sam- 
ples of its wisdom, some touches of its spirit; and, in 
making our selection, the English public may perhaps ob- 
Curistran Teacner.—No. 45. Z 
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trude itself admonishingly between us and the German 
Author. 

The true view of Education, as a general strengthening, 
ripening, and educing of the whole nature, meets us in the 
Preface, announcing in its first page the quality of the 
work :— 


“ Individual rules, without the spirit of education, resemble a 
dictionary without a grammar of the language. A book of rules is 
not merely incapable of exhausting and distinguishing the infinite 
variety of individual dispositions and circumstances; but even 
granting it were perfect itself, and able to make others perfect, it 
would yet but be like a system of remedies labouring to counteract 
some one symptom of a disease ; recommending, for instance, some- 
thing of a reducing nature, to be taken before fainting, and to pre- 
vent tingling in the ears, and unnatural brilliancy of eye ; a tonic to 
cure paleness and coldness of the face ; an aperient for nausea. But 
this is worthless! Do not, like common educators, water the indi- 
vidual branches, but the roots, and they will moisten and unfold the 
rest. Wisdom and morality are no ants’ colonies of separate, co- 
operating workmen, but organic parents of the mental future, which 
only require animating nourishment. We merely reverse the igno- 
rance of the savages who sowed gunpowder instead of making it, 
when we attempt to compound what can only be developed.” 


Levana consists of nine Fragments, and each three 
Fragments constitute one part or subdivision of the great 
subject, the first being occupied with what Richter calls 
the budding, and the two last the blossoming, season of 
childhood. 


“In the first, the three carly years, after which the gate of soul, 
language, is opened, are the object of care and observation. Here, 
educators are the Hours who open or close the gates of Heaven. 
Here, true education, the developing, is yet possible; by whose 
means the long second, the cvrative, may be spared. For the child 
—yet in native innocence, before his parents have become his ser- 
pents on the tree—speechless, still unsusceptible of verbal empoison- 
ment—led by customs, not by words and reasons, therefore all the 
more easily moved on the narrow and small pinnacle of sensuous 
experience ;—for the child, I say, on this boundary line between the 
monkey and the man, the most important era of life is contained in 
the years which immediately follow his non-existence, in which, for 
the first time, he colours, and moulds himself by companionship 
with others. The parent’s hand may cover and shelter the germi- 
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nating seed, but not the luxuriant tree : consequently first faults are 
the greatest ; and mental maladies, unlike the small pox, are the 
more dangerous the earlier they are taken. Every new educator 
effects less than his predecessor; until at last, if we regard all life 
as an educational institution, a cireumnavigator of the world is less 
influenced by all the nations he has seen than by his nurse.” 


It perhaps may not be needless to mention, that Levana 
was the Roman Divinity who presided over the lifting up, 
by the father, of a new born child from the ground where 
it was laid by the midwife, waiting to be acknowledged, 
“the motherly goddess, who was entreated to give a fa- 
ther’s heart to fathers ;” and hence, in the author’s man- 
ner, the title of his book is a prayer to this effect. 

The first Fragment, on the importance of Education, 
opens with startling power :— 


“Tf there were a perfect and all-powerful system of education, and 
a unity of educators with themselves and with one another, then, 
since every new generation of children begins the history of the 
world anew, the immediate, and through it the distant, future, into 
which we can now gaze and grasp so little, would stand much more 
fairly in our power. For deeds and books—the means by which 
we have hitherto been able to work upon the world—always find it 
already defined, and hardened, and full of people like ourselves ; 
only by education can we sow upon a pure, soft, soil the seeds of 
poison or of honey-hearing flowers; and as the gods to the first 
men, so do we, physical and spiritual giants to children, descend 
to these little ones and form them to be great or small. It is a 
touching and a mighty thought that now before their educator, 
the great spirits and teachers of our immediate posterity creep, as 
the sucklings of his milk-store—that he guides future suns, like 
little wandering stars, in his leading-strings. And it is all the more 
important because he can neither know whether he has before him, 
to unfold to good or evil, a hell-god for humanity, or a protecting 
and light-giving angel; nor can foresee at what dangerous moment 
of futurity the magician, who, transformed into a little child, now 
plays before him, will rise up a giant.—Our immediate future de- 
mands thought: our earth is filled with gunpowder—like the age of 
the migration of nations, ours prepares itself for spiritual and politi- 
eal wanderings, and under all state buildings, professorial chairs, and 
temples, the earth quakes. Do you know whether the little boy, 
who plucks flowers at your side, may not one day from his island 
Corsica, descend as a war-god into a stormy universe, to play with 
storms and to destroy, or to purify and to sow? Would it then be 
zZ2 
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indifferent whether, in educating him, you had been his Fenelon, 
his Cornelia, or his Dubois? For although you might not be able 
to break or bend the power of genius—the deeper the sea, the more 
precipitous the coast—yet in the most important initiatory decade 
of life, in the first, at the opening dawn of all the feelings, you 
might surround and overlay the slumbering lion energies with all 
the tender habits of a gentle heart, and all the bands of love.”— 
P. 3. 

The inefficiency of education Richter traces mainly to 
the absence of singleness of purpose, of steadfast enthu- 
siasm for an elevated end, in parents and teachers. There 
may be something of caricature in the following descrip- 
tion, but it will convey the truth better than dulness :— 


“The end desired must be known before the way. All means or 
arts of education will be, in the first instance, determined by the 
ideal or archetype we entertain of it. But there floats before com- 
mon parents instead of one archetype, a whole picture cabinet of 
ideals, which they impart bit by bit, and tattoo into their children. 
If the secret variances of a large class of ordinary fathers were 
brought to light, and laid down as a plan of studies, they would 
run somewhat after this fashion: In the first hour pure morality 
must be read to the child, either by myself, or the tutor: in the 
second, mixed morality, or that which may be applied to one’s own 
advantage : in the third, ‘do you not see that your father does so 
and so ?’ in the fourth, ‘ you are little, and this is only fit for grown- 
up people :’ in the fifth, ‘the chief matter is that you should succeed 
in the world, and become something in the state ;’ in the sixth, 
‘not the temporary but the eternal determines the worth of a man :’ 
in the seventh, ‘ therefore rather suffer injustice and be kind :’ in the 
eighth, ‘ but defend yourself bravely if any one attack you:’ in the 
ninth, ‘do not make such a noise, dear child :’ in the tenth, ‘a boy 
must not sit so quiet:’ in the eleventh, ‘you must obey your 
parents better :’ in the twelfth, ‘and educate yourself.’ So by the 
hourly change of his principles the father conceals their untenable- 
ness and one-sidedness. As for his wife, she is neither like him, 
nor yet like that harlequin who came on the stage with a bundle of 
papers under each arm, and answered to the inquiry what he had 
under his right arm, ‘ Orders,’ and to what he had under his left, 
‘Counter-orders ;’ but the mother might be much better compared 
to a giant Briareus, who had a hundred arms, and a bundle of papers 
under each.”—P. 36. 


But the Individuality of a teacher may be as injurious 
as his Instability, if it leads him to disregard other indi- 
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vidualities, and to aim at reproducing only his own predo- 
minant tendencies in the unformed and yielding nature of 
children, or at forcibly obliterating their own marked 
peculiarities. In this disregard for the peculiarities of 
others there is not merely the illusion of self-love ; but 
“the excusable error that confuses the ideal with ideals ; 
and which had it lived during the week of creation would 
have created all angels, all Eves, or all Adams. But al- 
though there is only one spirit of Poetry, there are many 
different forms in which it can incorporate itself,—come- 
dies, tragedies, odes, and the thin wasp’s body of the epi- 
gram; so the same moral genius may become flesh,—here 
as Socrates, there as Luther; here as Phocion, there as 
John. As no finite can truly reflect the infinite ideal, but 
only narrowly mirror it back in parts, such parts must 
necessarily be infinitely various ; neither the dew-drop, nor 
the mirror, nor the ocean, reflect the sun in all its great- 
ness, but they each represent it round and bright.” Where 
there is genius this Individuality is strong enough to pro- 
tect itself, but in common natures this shaping power is 
easily broken, and then the man becomes like a tree with- 
out a leader. 


“If the primary faculty of an ordinary nature be broken, what 
can result from it but a perpetual confused wandering about itself— 
a half imitation arising in spite, not out, of itself,—a parasitical 
worm living on another being, the mimic of every new example, the 
slave of every master at his elbow? If a human being is once 
thrown out of his own individuality into a foreign one, the centre of 
gravity that held together his whole inner world becomes moveable 
and wanders from spot to spot, and one oscillation passes into 
another.” —P. 48. 


Sometimes this natural Individuality is violent and par- 
tial, and then the method of correction is only a method of 
completion; never by excision, but always by counter- 
development. 


‘Let it be a Law that as every faculty is holy, none must be 
weakened in itself, but only have its opposing one aroused, by 
which means it is added harmoniously to the whole. So, for in- 
stance, a weakly affectionate heart must not be hardened, but its 
sense of honour and purity must be strengthened ; the daring spirit 
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must not be rudely checked and made timid, but only taught to be 
loving and prudent.” —P. 50. 


And if the spirit of the Individual is to be reverenced, 
the spirit of the Age is to be resisted. We are not to be 
educated for the Present, whatever that present may be, but 
elevated above it, and hence the necessity of thoroughly 
comprehending the spirit of an Era, against which we are 
to be upon our guard, lest it warp us to itself. The best 
sign of the spirit of an Age is when it bewails itself; and 
the worst, when it is satisfied and deems itself the Golden. 


** Every heartfelt lamentation and weeping over any age points, 
like a spring on a mountain, to some higher mountain or peak : 
only those nations remain sunk in their le thargy, who go in the same 
dull path from age to age, not lamenting over ‘the mselves, but over 
others: and those who suffer from the mental falling sickness of the 
French philosophy have, like bodily epilepties, no consciousness of 
their malady, but only pride in their strength. Sorrow of the 
spirit (as Night, according to the Greeks,) is the mother of gods ; 
though that of the body is a dark mist, bringing poison and death. 
The bold and soarine thought of the Talmudists—that even God 
prays,—like that of the Greeks, that Jupiter was subject to — 
receives a meaning from the lofty, though often conquered, long 
of the soul, which the Infinite himself has planted within us 


The lamentations of an Age are therefore especially to 
be marked, as the measures of its unembodied light, its un- 
fulfilled aspirations, and the measures, consequently, of 
the energy of will required to raise the life and the heart 
toa level with the illumination of the conscience and the 
intellect. 

Especially must a religiousness be opened in the indi- 
vidual not dependent on, nor a copy of, the religious spirit 
of the Age. What is Religion? 


“It must be understood that we do not here speak of that beggar 
religion which only prays and sings before the gates of heaven, until 
the Peter’s pence are bestowed upon it. What then is Religion? 
Prayerfully pronounce the answer. The belief in God.——Truly 
religion is the blessedness arising from a knowledge of God. With- 
out God we are lonely throughout eternity ; but if we have God we 
are more warmly, more intimately, more steadfastly united than by 
friendship and love. 1 am then no longer alone with my spirit. 
lts great first friend, the Everlasting, whom it recognises, the inborn 
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friend of its innermost soul, will abandon it as little as it can do 
itself, and in the midst of the impure or empty whirl of trifles and 
of sins, or the market place, and the battle field, I stand with closed 
breast in which the Almighty and All-holy speaks to me, and 
reposes before me like a near sun, behind which the outer world lies 
in darkness. I have entered into his Church, the temple of the 
Universe, and remain therein blessed, devout, pious, even if the 
temple should become dark, or cold, or undermined with graves. 
What I do or suffer is as little a sacrifice to him as I can offer one 
to myself: I love him whether I suffer or not. The flame from 
heaven falls on the altar of sacrifice, and consumes the beast, but 
the flame and the priest remain. If my great friend demand some- 
thing from me, the heaven and the earth seem glorious to me, and I] 
am happy as he is: if he deny me anything, it is a storm on the 
ocean, but it is spanned by rainbows, and I recognise above it the 
kindly sun which has no tempestuous sides, but only sunshiny ones. 
\ code of morality only rules bad, unloving, souls, in order that 
they may first become better, and afterwards good. But the loving 
contemplation of the soul’s first friend, who abundantly animates 


those laws, banishes not merely the bad thoughts which conquer, 
but those also which tempt. As the eagle flies high above the high- 
est mountains, so does true love above struggling duty.’”—P. 68. 


This may not be the religion of a Child, but it must 
certainly be the religion of any one who is to succeed in 
communicating religion to a child. We wish we could 
afford space for the whole of Richter’s observations on the 


method of awakening the spirit of religion. 


** TIow then is the child to be led into the new world of reli- 
gion? Not by arguments. Every step of finite knowledge can be 
reached by learning and perseverance; but the Infinite, which sup- 
ports the end of those steps, can only be seen at a glance, not 
reached by counting ; we arrive there by wings not by steps. .. . If 
a whole system of religious metaphysics did not dreamingly sleep 
within the child, how could the mental contemplation of infinity, 
God, eternity, holiness, be imparted to him, since we cannot com- 
municate it by outward means, and indeed have nothing for that 
purpose but words, which have not the power of creating, but only 
of arousing 2? The dying and the fainting hear inward music which 
no outward object vives; and ideas are such inward tones.—But 
as the first rule to be observed by any one who will give something 
is, that he must himself have it; so it is true, that no one can 
teach Religion who has it not: mature hypoerisy, or lip-religion, 
can beget nothing but immature.—The younger a child is, the less 
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let him hear the Unspeakable named, who only by a word becomes 
to him the speakable, but let him behold his symbols. The sublime 
is the temple step of religion, as the stars are of immeasurable 
space. When what is mighty appears in nature—a storm, thunder, 
the starry firmament, death,—then utter the word God, before the 
child. A great misfortune, a great blessing, a great crime, a noble 
action, are ‘building sites for a child? s church. Show everywhere to 
the child, as well as on the borders of the holy land of religion, 
devotional and holy sentiments ; these pass over, and at last unveil 
for him the object ; just as if you are alarmed he is so too, without 
knowing why. Newton, who uncovered his head when the greatest 
name was uttered, would have been, without saying a word, a teacher 
of religion to children.”—P. 75 


For the first three years of a child’s life, nature and 
instinct are the best educators, with so much of external 
care as will provide genial warmth and freedom, and _pro- 
tect from impressions positively injurious or strongly ex- 
citing. In the first delicacy of that defenceless period, 
violent or impetuous sensations may rend the tender tis- 
sues of nature, and introduce permanent discord or dis- 
tortion. Fora child, who lives in the present, a terrible 
present is a universal blackening and destruction, from 
which it cannot get back to the previous brightness 
shadowed by no fear. The longer a child can be kept 
from fear, or fright, or misery, the more surely God and 
nature are unfolding the flower in the order of the hea- 
venly laws. But this warmth, or cheerfulness, which 
makes the genial life of childhood, is totally different from 
the enervating or poisonous excitements of enjoyments. 
Of this cheerfulness activity is the natural source, and 
special indulgence the corrupter. ‘ Pleasures make no 
Paradise, they only help to laugh it away. Play, that is 
activity, not pleasures, will keep children cheerful. By 
pleasure I understand every first agreeable impression, 
not only of the taste, but also of the ear and the eye: a 
plaything gives in the first place pleasure by looking at it, 
and only afterwards pleasure by using it. Pleasure is an 
irritating burning spot, not an all-embracing warmth, on 
the excitable skin of the child.” Richter distinguishes two 
periods in the plays of children, first with playthings, and 
then with playmates. 


‘In the first place the child plays with things, consequently with 
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himself. A doll is to him a nation, or a company of players, and 
he is the theatrical poet and director. Every bit of wood is a 
gilded flower rod, on which fancy can bud hundred-leaved roses. 
Do you not know that there is a time when fancy is more actively 
creative than even in youth, namely, in childhood, in which nations 
create their gods, and only speak in poetry ?—Never forget that the 
games of children with inanimate playthings are so important, be- 
cause for them there are only living things: a doll is as much a 
human being to a child as a baby is to a woman; and also because 
to them every word is a reality—The author remembers a little 
girl of two years old, who, after having long carried about an old 
doll reduced to the bare wood, had at last placed in her arms a 
very pretty and skilfully-dressed one, a foster sister of the most 
beautiful in Bertuch’s Journal des Modes, &e. Soon afterwards 
the child not only resumed her former conduct towards the wooden 
sloven, but went so far as to take into her arms, in the place of 
child or doll, a shabby boot-jack of her father’s, which she nursed 
and rocked to sleep as lovingly as the above-mentioned original of 
Bertuch’s pictures. So much more readily does fancy invest an 
invisible Adam’s rib with human limbs and fashionable costume, 
than a doll which only differs in size from a lady, and which, on its 
side, appears to the imagination at the next tea-party so perfect 
that it can be improved in nothing. Just so the same little lassie, 
sitting beside the author, wrote for a long time with a pen dipped 
only in air on an ever-white sheet of paper, until he almost fancied 
it was a satire on himself. Consequently do not surround your chil- 
dren, like princes’ children, with a little world of the turner’s : do 
not give them eggs coloured, and painted over with figures, but 
white ; they will soon from their own minds hatch the coloured 
feathers. On the contrary, the older a man grows, the more rich a 
reality should appear: the heath on which the youth gleaned at 
least the morning dew of the light of love, grows cold with the 
dark night-dew to the half-blind old man, who at last requires a 
whole world, I mean the next, in order only to live.”—P. 106. 


At a later age children play with their mates, and edu- 
cate one another. 


“If men are made for men, so are children for children, only 
much more beautifully. In their early years children are to one 
another only the completion of their fancy about one plaything: two 
fancies, like two flames, play near and in one another, yet ununited, 
Moreover children alone are sufficiently childlike for children. — But 
in later years the first little bond of society is woven of flower 
garlands; playing children are little European savages in social 
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contract for the performance of one drama. On the play-place they 
issue first from the speaking and audience hall into the true sphere 
of action, and begin their human praxis. For parents and teachers 
are ever to them those strange heaven-descended Gods who, accord- 
ing to the belief of many nations, appeared teaching and helping 
the new men on the new-born Earth ; at least they are to the child 
gigantic Titans,—consequently in this theocracy and monarchy free 
resistance is forbidden and injurious to them, obedience and faith 
serviceable and salutary. Where can the child show and mature his 
governing power, his resistance, his forgiveness, his generosity, his 
gentleness, in short every root and blossom of society, except in 
freedom among his equals? Teach children by children! The en- 
trance into their playroom is for them an entrance into the great 
world ; and their mental school of industry is in the child’s play- 
room and nursery. ... If you wish to form a slave for life, fasten a 
boy for fifteen years to the legs and arms of his tutor, who is to be 
at once theatrical director, aud occasional member of the two-per- 
soned company. Like all slaves, the child will probably keep his 
eye and heart armed against his tyrant’s individuality; but, accus- 
tomed to one climate, and sailing only with one wind, he will be 
unable in future to withstand the all-sidedness of individualities.’ 
—P. 109. 


In connection with the amusements of children, a severe 
condemnation is passed upon children’s balls. 


“1 know not whether I should most deprecate children’s balls, o1 
most praise children’s dances. The former—in the society of 
lookers-on and fellow-dancers—in the hot temperature of the ball- 
room, and among its hot products—are, in the highest degree, the 
front ranks and leading steps to the dance of death. On the con- 
trary, children’s dances are what [ will now commend more at large. 
As the first speech long precedes grammar, so should dancing pre- 
cede, and prepare the way, for the art of dancing. A father who 
has an old piano, or fiddle, or flute, or an improvising singing voice, 
should call his own and neighbours’ children together, and let them 
every day for an hour hop and turn by his orchestra, in pairs, in 
rows, in circles, very frequently alone, accompanying themselves 
with singing, as their own grinding organ; and also in any way 
they like. In the child, happiness dances ; in the man, at most, it 
only smiles or weeps. The mature man can in dancing only express 
the beauty of the art, not himself and his emotions: love would 
thereby comport itself too rude ly, joy too loudly and boldly, before 
the stern Nemesis. In the child, body and soul still live united in 
their honeymoon, and the active body dances after the happy soul ; 
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until afterwards both separate from bed and board, and at last en- 
tirely leave one another.””—P. 116. 


In the section on Commands and Prohibitions there is 
much wisdom quaintly expressed. 


“Forbid in a gentle voice, so that a whole gamut of increased 
force may be open to you: and only once.” 

“Since education and instruction require so many words, spare 
using them against fading faults, and direct them against growing 
ones.”—‘‘ We grown-up people all have the fault of considering 
every difference of a child from ourselves as a failing, our scoldings 
as lessons, childish errors as greater than our own; and thence it is 
we so thoughtlessly convert our educational rein and leading-strings 
into a hanging rope, and would willingly carve the child into a neat 
cork Swiss model of our Alps; and thence it is also, since the like 
is not easily accomplished, that we talk on and on, like the shell sea 
trumpet which ceaselessly sounds, and, with our school chalk, draw 
and lengthen the broad stroke before the beak of the poor hen, so 
that she may always stare down on the same line without being able 
to look upwards. Even a grown-up man whom some one should 
follow all day long with movable pulpit and stool of confession, from 
which to hurl sermons and anathemas, could never attain any real 
activity and moral freedom ; how much less then a weak child, who, 
at every step in life, must be entangled in a ‘ stop—run—be quiet 
—do that? Itis the same fault as that fillmg and cramming of the 


day with mere lessons; under which rain-spout of instruction, 
princely children especially stand, as if to make up by that flow of 
teaching for the future ebb of learning. And what else, in fact, is 
this but unceasingly to sow one field full of seed upon seed? A 


dead corn granary may possibly come out of it, but no living harvest 
field. Or, in another sunile, your watch stops while you wind it up, 
and you everlastingly wind up children, and never let them go.” 


Clearness, firmness, and decision, are the essential mat- 
ters in commands and prohibitions, and through a defi- 
ciency in these it is, we shoot our arrow from under 
Richter’s shield, that the mother has so often to appeal to 
the father. 


“The child’s ear readily distinguishes a decided from an angry 
tone of voice: the mother easily falls imto the latter when she at 
tempts to imitate the father inthe former. His commands are better 
obeyed than hers, for three reasons: the first, his ided, though 
far removed from angry, voice, has been already mentioned. Thi 
second is that the man, for the most part like the warrior, says only 
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one, and consequently the same, imperial No; whereas, women can 
scarcely say to a child, Be quiet ! without colon and semicolon, and 
most necessary notes of interrogation and exclamation. Was there 
ever, in history, an instance of a woman training a dog? Or could a 
generaless, in commanding her marching army to halt, ever express 
herself otherwise than thus : ‘ All you people, as soon as I have done 
speaking, I command you all to stand still in your places; halt, I 
tell you!’ The third reason is, that the man more rarely withdraws 
his refusal.” —P. 126. 


How much is there of exquisite beauty, and thoughtful 
tenderness, when tenderness is most needed, in the follow- 
ing caution as to punishments i— 


* One word about after-anger! A serious punishment of a child 
is scarcely so important as the quarter of an hour immediately suc- 
ceeding, and the transition to forgiveness. After the hour of storm 
every seed-word finds a softened warm ground ; fear and hatred of 
the punishment, which at first hardened and struggled against what 
was said, are now past, and gentle instruction falls in and heals, as 
honey relieves a sting, and oil cure wounds. During this hour one 
may speak much, if the gentlest possible tone of voice be used, and 
soften the grief of others by showing our own. But every long 
winter of after-wrath is poisonous; at most an after-grief, not an 
after-punishment, is allowable. ... Unfortunately, it is often the case 
that women, like so many authors (myself, for example), do not 
know when to stop and say, Halt! ajword which I have hitherto 
vainly sought in every female dictionary, and in every female street 
quarrel. Now this after-anger, this would-be-punishing appearance 
of loving less, either passes over the child, living only in the present, 
and resembling a beast which, immediately after the greatest pain 
and madness, eats on peacefully, without being understood and 
without having any effect ; or, from the same sense of the present, 
the child reconciles himself to the want of marks of affection, and 
learns to do without love; or his little heart is embittered by the 
continued punishment of a buried fault ; and so by this after-rancour 
the beautiful affecting passage to forgiveness is lost, which by long 
gradations is weakened. But afterwards this after-tax of punish- 
ment, so dear to woman, may do good service when the girl is about 
thirteen years old, and the boy fourteen: this later, riper age, counts 
so much past in its present, that the long regretful seriousness of a 
father, or a mother, must move and influence a youth or a maiden at 
the time when their hearts thirst for love. In this case coldness 
ripens and sweetens the fruit, whereas earlier it only kills the blos- 
som. Is there anything more beautiful than a mother who, after a 
punishment, speaks to her child with gentle earnestness and serious 
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love? And yet there is something even more beautiful—a father 
who does the same.” —P. 139. 


After some observations on the Screaming and Crying of 
children, with the twofold view of strengthening the mother 
against their power, and of softening the father against 
their irritation, our author closes his first Part of preparatory 
warnings and instructions with a solemn appeal to parents 
to preserve the natural Trustfulness of their children. 


“Hlolily preserve childlike trust, without which there can be no 
education. Never forget that the little dark child looks up to you 
as to a lofty genius, an apostle full of revelations, whom he trusts 
altogether more absolutely than his equals, and that the lie of an 
apostle destroys a whole moral world.—Do not in the least degree 
support religion and morality by reasons; even the multitude of 
pillars darken and contract churches. Let the holy in yourself be 
directed (without lock and turnkey) to the holy in the child. Faith 
—like the innate morality, the patent of the nobility of humanity 
brought with it from heaven—opens the little heart to the great old 
heart. To injure this faith is to resemble Calvin, who banished 
music out of the churches: for faith is the echo of the heavenly 
music of the spheres.” —P. 153. 


The second Part treats of Female education, and the 
moral education of Boys. Ilere is a specimen of Richter’s 
method of preaching that things teach more than words, 
life than lips :— 


“ Tt consoles me to reflect that I never purchased a handsome new 
article of dress, either for myself or my daughters, without labouring 
to express the love of finery, by telling them how little a woman’s 
worth depends on dress, and that a rich habit is only chosen because 
thereby alone can rank be shown. At the same time I must confess 
that all my daughters are vain ; however many sermons I make to 
them during my toilet, 1 am not listened to, but only looked at. 
How often do I turn round with reproaches when my really beautiful 
Maximiliana stands behind me peeping into the glass, and say, 
‘There, again, a pretty, rosy, blue-eyed mask is looking at herself, 
and can never be tired of peeping and staring.’ ”—P. 203. 


The characteristic advantages of a home education, 
especially for girls, are finely indicated in the following 


passage a 


“Tn the parental dwelling educational precept is lost in practice, 
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and the child, to the unspeakable advantage of his feeling of freedom, 
and his quicker susceptibility, receives all moral instruction only as 
the natural unobtrusive accompaniment of his thread of life; ina 
school, on the contrary, the child feels as if life only served for in- 
struction, as if he himself lay like a block of marble, chisels and 
hammers passing over him in every direction, from which so much 
was to be hewn away that a grown-up man should, at last, rise from 
the block. The secret parental formation, under which the child 
believed himself to be growing of his own accord, stands here re- 
vealed in its naked aim; he feels his carnation buds opened with a 
penknife, not gently disclosing themselves, after warm rain, by their 
own native force. For this very reason a young creature would 
scarcely wish to remain longer than the appointed time in the school- 
house, but would gladly live for ever in its parents’ home. Some- 
what better than girls’ boarding schools are day schools, places where 
they merely receive instruction. It were to be wished that in both 
of these, as well as in the girls’ room at home, there could be more 
womanly class-spirit inspired, more love and reverence for their own 
sex, and woman’s excellence shown as well as the more brilliant 
advantages of men.”—-P. 238. 


There is an egotism, amounting to coxcombry, in some 
men, which regards her helpless dependence on them as the 
chief grace in woman. Weare not sure that Richter deals 
severely enough with this flimsy impertinence. Yet it is true 
that the sexes are made for one another, and not to stand 
independent, each in its own strength. It is therefore 
essential that the individualities that adapt them to one 
another should not be injured or confused. 


“Some of the modern esthetic lithologists would gladly see 
female flowering plants converted into petrifactions: they ought, 
say they, to repose more fully on the rights of the stronger. First, 
however, it were to be wished that more wood and kernel were im- 
parted to the present soft, spongy character of men: when that is 
effected, the woman will enclasp it like an ivy plant and form its 
second crown. Tow strong in will women are, is a question to be 
asked, not of lovers, but of such husbands as, on their wedded peni- 
tential stools, are summoned to Socratic discourses with a female 
Socrates, or to such as Job’s wife held. In the love before marriage 
the girl appears too weakly, characterless, and submissive ; but mar- 
riage, in accordance with her destination for children, suddenly 
opens, like a northern sun, all her blossoms, be they those of an 
aloe, or of a thistle. Is it on this account that most Sclavonians call 
their beloved, as the Poles, indeed, do all women, the uncertain ? 
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In short, the girl matures into the mother; and the man who wishes 
to possess in his wife, at once a slave and a goddess, stands half- 
discomfited by the change; the little that he can say on the matter 
consists in such ideas as these rather than anything else: ‘ he had, 
trusting in his own steadfastness, lovingly proposed to himself to 
have been a prop to her; but she had brought with her and packed 
up for use so much of her own, that, subsequently, between man 
and wife, the sex was as difficult to distinguish as in young birds ; 
which was god, which goddess, was, in his own case, as hard to 
guess as in the early Grecian statues of deities: indeed, it were to 
be wished that the similarity were less absolute.’—Consequently 
the will of girls is less to be strengthened than polished. Like 
plastic divinities, women should only gently and mildly express their 
feelings. Every outward and inward excess is a blemish in their 
charms, a poison to their children. Even a man chooses gentleness 
as the first, though perhaps not the second, mode of expressing his 
will and determination. No mere strength goes to war against 
feminine gentleness ; so the tranquil moonshine is rarely broken by 
a storm, though the glowing sunshine may be. From the mement 
in which the bravest man shall speak in the gentlest manner will 
sweetness and compliance arise more and more in the strongest 
woman: she may continue to be a pyramid, but in the pyramids is 
found a soft echo.”—P. 243. 


The susceptibility of girls is allied to passionateness, and 
may lead to violence when impressibility and quickness of 
emotion are so disproportioned to self-control. Here the 
fate of the future woman may depend on her having a serene, 
or a stormy, mother. 


“The best means to use against it in early life are the prevention 
of all, even the smallest, occasions for it, or sparks for the match : 
and, on the other hand, let every power of love, of patience, of 
peacefulness, be cherished, and manifested, and employed, against 
that consuming fire. Commands effect nothing: but examples of 
cventleness, whether given or related in tone and action, do all. The 
children of Quakers are gentle without punishment; they see their 
parents ever shining, as tranquil white stars through the stormy 
clouds of foreign environment.” 


Here is a warning against Vanity, and its nurse, a foolish 
mother’s praise. 
* T grant you there is a poisonous vanity and love of approbation ; 


that namely which lowers the inner kingdom to an outer one, spreads 
out sentiments as snaring nets for the eye and ear, and degradingly 
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buys and sells itself with that which has real inherent value. Let 
a girl try to please with her appearance and her dress, but never with 
holy sentiments ; a so-called fair devotee, who knew that she was so, 
and therefore knelt, would worship nothing save herself, the devil, 
and her admirer. Every mother, and every friend of the family, 
should keep a careful watch over their own wish to praise—often as 
dangerous as that to blame—which so easily names and praises an 
unconscious grace in the expression of the heart, in the mien, or in 
the sentiments, and thereby converts it for ever into a conscious 
one ; that is to say, kills it. The counting of his subjects lost them 
to David. The gold presented by demon hands vanishes when 
spoken of. ... Animate the heart, and it no longer thirsts for 
common air, but for ether. No oneis less vain than abride. Mark 
out for your daughter any long course to some important business, 
and she will look the seldomer about her. A true work takes pos- 
session of the author as well as afterwards of the reader—neither 
thinks any more about himself. In a sea fight no Nelson is vain ; 
ina _ ‘fight, no Alcibiades; in a council of state no Kaunitz.”— 
P. 963-6 


Richter has a just sense of the beauty and moral signi- 
ficance of cheerfulness in woman. 


‘Laughing cheerfulness throws sunlight on all the paths of life. 
Peevishness covers with its dark fog even the most distant horizon. 
Sorrow causes more absence of mind and confusion than so-called 
levity. If a woman can perform this comedy impromptu in a mar- 
ried life, and occasionally enliven the serious epic of the husband, or 
her own, by her amusing music ballads, or get up as the Romans did, 
a merry farce against misfortunes, she will have bribed and won joy, 
and her husband, and her children. Never fear that feminine merri- 
ment precludes depth of soul and feeling. Does it do so in man? 
And did not the lawgiver Lycurgus, and his Spartans everywhere, 
build an altar in his house to Laughter? It is precisely under ex- 
ternal cheerfulness that the quiet powers of the heart increase and 
grow to their full stature. How heavenly must it be then, when, for 
the first time, the smiling face weeps for love, aud the irrepressible 
tears mirror the whole gentle heart! Then let the dear merry children 
laugh to their heart’s content among one another, and especially at 
any grave pompous man who comes among them, even were he the 
author of this ninety-ninth paragraph.” —P. 272. 


To complete this we must add what he says afterwards 
of wit in woman :— 


“1 would wish Theoda to have as much cheerfulness as possible, 
but wit only in moderation. The latter, when united with good 
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sense and a constant kindly heart, may perhaps guide, or, at all 
events, drive, the prince consort, as the weak sorceress formerly ruled 
the devil; but wit alone without heart, salt without meat, transform 
a woman like Lot’s wife who became a pillar of salt, from whence 
the old Lot parted and went on his way.”—P. 288. 


The moral education of Boys consists in the development 
of their strength and their love, of moral force and moral 
beauty, of manliness in themselves, and gentleness with 
others. The parents must nourish this equanimity by their 
example, for grief and fear are catching, and disorder like 
earthquakes. 


“The father especially should never come before his children with 
a melancholy, penitential face, or the appearance of much suffering, 
as if there was so much to lose in life that he could even lose him- 
self: at most let him only point out a gloomy future, but not anxiety 
concerning it; and at least let him have no other copies of his 
lamentations and ‘liber tristium,’ than one for his wife and friend. 
Yet the very opposite of this is most generally the case. It is in 
the house (as though every barricade and city-wall must make people 
cowardly), in some hole in the shore, that the externally armed lobster 
casts his shell; and it is in the nest with its poor little ones that the 
bold eagle moults, thus permitting them only to see its domestic 
cowardice, not its public courage.” —P. 347. 


Among “the tonic medicines of manliness,” Richter 
reckons the sentiment of honour, and that knowledge of 
the various conditions of humanity which removes the in- 
definite fears with which ignorance regards them. 


“What from the Fakeer to the Martyrs of Christianity, of love, 
of duty, and to those who sacrificed their lives for liberty, has van- 
quished pain, opinion, desire, torture ?—One ruling idea in the heart. 
Implant, then, in the boy some such living idea, were it but that of 
honour, and he is fit to become a man. Every fear may be overcome 
by placing it clearly before him. 

‘Every child pictures to himself some position, some trade, as 
the workhouse and sorrow of life; and some other (usually his 
father’s) as the belvidere of hope. Take from him these erroneous 
charts of heaven and hell, which, like warrants of arrest, disarm and 
render him the prisoner of fear and of desire. Bring him—not by 
dead listening, but by living observation—to a knowledge of the 
happiness of the most various conditions, so that he may look upon 
life as on the level ground of a pleasure encampment, where even 
the slave has pitched his tent. It is much more important that a 

Curist1an Teacuner.—No. 45. 2A 
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child should not causelessly dread and avoid any condition, however 
gloomy, than that he should not hopefully desire and labour after 
any, even the most brilliant ; for hope leaves us more understanding 
and more happiness than fear. In order to extract from the tear- 
press of compassion some feeling and pence for a beggar, you choose 
to crush a power which could sustain itself on the beggar’s pallet. 
What else do you do than cause the little shocked creature to prefer 
making a hundred beggars, in after-life, to being one himself,—and 
perhaps giving something to some other ?— 

‘* Raise up in him by every possible means the conception of a higher 
tribunal than that of feeling. If he desire any forbidden thing, do not 
move it further from but rather nearer to him, so that he may over- 
come that desire by the sense of duty. Place your command simply 
before him, without any attractive concomitants which may make it 
seem lighter than it is; for, by this delicate concealment of the rule, 
chance, which accustoms to nothing, is made master. ‘The manner 
in which the command is obeyed is of infinitely more importance than 
the mere fulfilment of it. Neither veil a refusal, as mothers are too 
apt to do; perpetual concealments are impossible. Why will you 
not spare yourself by a plain No, and accustom your boy to cheerful 
resignation ? Quiet submission to arbitrary despotism weakens the 
character, but to necessity strengthens it; be then a fate to your 
child! <A child’s obedience without other consideration, can be of no 
advantage to himself, for how if he obeyed all the world? But it is 
the motive to it, as reverential loving trust, and the perception of 
necessity, which ennobles him. Those who are obedient only from 


fear become mechanical automata, hypocrites, flatterers, and are 
totally ungovernable when behind the back of their drivers.” 


P, 354. 


The boy must be trained to find strength, not in passion, 
but in steadfast purpose, in calmness of will. 


“If man resembles iron in his strength, he also, by the inflam- 
mability of his passions, resembles that metal in connection with 
sulphur, at whose touch the hot bar of iron dissolves in drops. Does 
mere passion give strength? As certainly as a Parisian revolution 
gives freedom, or a comet bright comet-light d nights :—only they 
pass away again. ‘The most powerful men of antiquity, the rulers or 
judges of their age, and the examples of all other ages, ever sprung 
from the Stoic School ; passions served them only as supports during 
storms, not as the beam of a balance !— 

“Admit your boy, then, as much as possible into the Stoic School; 
and that less by instruction than by the example of true Stoics of 
all ages. But that he may not mistake the Stoic for a Hollander, or 
even a stupid Savage, let him see that the true inner fire of the breast 
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glows most intensely in those men who manifest through life a stead- 
fast will, and not, like the slaves of passion, various isolated ebulli- 
tions and desires: and name to him such men as Socrates and Cato, 
who were animated by a constant, but therefore tranquil, inspira- 
tion.”’—P. 358. 

It is in this general strength of the character that 
Truthfulness finds it roots, and a boy who is not manly 
cannot be true. Of so much more importance is it to in- 
vigorate the system than to bud in special slips on a sickly 
or feeble stem. 


* Truthfulness—I mean the fact of speaking Truth intentionally, 
and even to the injury of self—is less a branch than a blossom of 
man’s moral strength of character. Weaklings must lie, hate it as 
much as they may. One threatening look drives them into the 
midst of sin’s net. The difference between the present and the 
middle age consists less in the existence of injustice, cruelty, and 
lust—for these, especially the last, were abundant enough before the 
discovery of America—than in the want of Truthfulness. The first 
sin on the earth—happily the devil was guilty of it, on the tree of 
knowledge—was a lie; and the last will surely be a lie too. The 
world is punished for the increase of truths by the decrease of 
truthfulness.— 

“Tf a fellow being, another living soul, comes to me and utters a 
deliberate lie, how annihilating! His soul has fled away from me, 
and left but its fleshly house behind; what he then says, since it is 
not the soul which speaks, is as meaningless as the wind which, 
with all its howling, announces no pain. A word often effaces or 
explains an action; but the reverse scarcely ever occurs. It must 
be a long course of action which will remove the thorn from on 
word, or restore the trusted use of the tongue. The whole en- 
chanted palace of a man’s thoughts is rendered invisible by the 
single blast of a lie, for a lie is the mother of all lies. What can I 
say to him who is, or carries about with him, his own talking machine, 
and may have thoughts quite different to those he sounds on his 
machine? Moreover he gives me, what is no partial but a universal 
injury—instead of my soul, a machine—instead of my truths, false- 
hood; and breaks down the bridge of Mind, or at least converts it 
into a bridge which he can let down for himself, but draw up against 
others.” —Pp. 364-8. 





We must add some admirable cautions against tempta- 
tions to untruthfulness. 
** Never tell any child under six years old to conceal anything, 
even though it were a pleasure you were planning for some one you 
2a2 : 
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love. The clear sky of childlike open-heartedness must not be 
covered even by the morning glow of shame; and your instructions 
will soon teach him to add secrets of his own to yours. The heroic 
virtue of silence requires for its practice the powers of ripening 
reason. Reason teaches us to be silent; the heart teaches us to 
speak. 

“For this and other reasons I consider it wrong, at least for the 
first five years, to forbid a child to ask for anything; especially if 
the mother append the poisonous sugar of a promise to give it after- 
wards. For, are wishes sins? or is the confession of a wish a sin? 
During the silence attached to the gift, will not a longing for enjoy- 
ment and reward, and the power of dissimulation, be maintained 
and fostered? And is it not much easier to give an entire refusal 
after the short question, than after the long waiting? This mis- 
taken command arises from the maternal inability to utter an imme- 
diate and decisive ‘ No.’ 

“Do not despise all kinds of little helps. For instance, do not 
press the child for an immediate answer; a lie easily escapes from 
haste, and must then be supported by another. Give him a little 
time for reflection before he speaks. Further, remember in your 
most indifferent promises and declarations—and all the more be- 
cause they are indifferent to you—that children have a better me- 
mory than you about all things, but especially for and against you, 
and that you must protect them from the dangerous appearance of 


on. 


your own innocent, over-hasty untruthfulness.”—P. 375. 


A uniform moral government is to children the best 
teacher of Religion. 

‘Law is unity: unity is deity. The devil only is changeable.— 
If you would picture to yourself the most unhappy and most unfor- 
tunately circumstanced child, think of one who has been brought up 
by chance merely; without rule; irritated and appeased without 
reason; destitute of confidence in the future; finding in every 
minute a driving storm; wishing nothing else than the fulfilment 
of his momentary desires ; a ball thrown sportively from love to 
hate ; with sorrows that bring no strength, and joys which produce 
no love.” —P. 409. 


We must hold our hand. We have done nothing but 
make extracts. We could in no other way convey any idea 
of Richter’s Treatise. Even now we have given but few 
specimens of his most characteristic manner—and have not 
even mentioned the greater number of his topics. Among 
omitted subjects, the most suggestively, and most amus- 
ingly, discussed, we may name, Music; Physical Educa- 
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tion; the Education of a Prince; Instructions to the Go- 
verness of a Princess ; Education of the Affections ; Speech 
and Writing; Rise and Growth of the desire for Intellec- 
tual Progress; Attention; Development of Reflection, 
Recollection, and Wit ; Classical Education and the sense 
of Beauty. In Levana there is no attempt at logical 
arrangement or systematic treatment, but everywhere 
there is a profusion of Wisdom, of true Genius deezling 
with Experience, and uttered by Wit. 

We have no knowledge of Levana except through this 
translation, but we know something of the difficulties that 
must ever beset the attempt to present Jean Paul in an 
English dress. The passages we have given, forcible, 
transparent, and idiomatic, abundantly exhibit with what 
mastery over both languages the Translator’s task has 
been accomplished, though nothing but a close examina- 
tion of the original could exhibit the knowledge, taste and 
skill, the varied resources indeed of judgment and inven- 
tion, that have been brought to so difficult a work. It 
would be invidious to name instances, but it is a profit and 
a delight to find so clear a mirror for a German Mind, 
after having nauseated one’s self with some of the transla- 
tions, so called, not only unintelligible, but positively bar- 
barous, which might have been designed, as they are ex- 
pressly calculated, to bring German literature into utter 
contempt and distaste with English readers. 


Levana. 
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Art. V—MEMOIR OF DR. TUCKERMAN. 


Memoir of Joseph Tuckerman, D.D., of Boston (U. S.). 
Published by the Christian Tract Society. Pp. 124. 
London: Chapman. 1849, 


Entire or pre-eminent self-devotion to philanthropic pur- 
poses, seems to be, more than any other of our self- 
devotions, the product of middle age. The artist, the 
poet, the preacher, the politician, the orator, the mil- 
lionaire, the healer, the warrior, the cultivator, the tra- 
veller, the sailor, usually manifest their respective bents, 
and start upon their respective courses, early in hfe— 
almost from the very dawn of any individuality of character 
at all. We have thought that with celebrated philanthro- 
pists this has not been so, and perhaps from the nature of 
the case it cannot be so. The elements of their special 
goodness are doubtless, from the first, within them, and 
are in many ways exhibited; but the single and absorbing 
aim, the hfe and heart consecration, are, commonly, of 
much later date. Elizabeth Fry, at sixteen, thought much 
more of dancing with a prince than of praying with pri- 
soners. Howard was a comfortable country-gentleman, 
had been a wanderer in search of health, anda captive in a 
foreign jail; had arrived at years of discretion, the sobriety 
of middle-age, and the conventional honour (never accorded 
to enthusiasts) of being high-sheriff of his county, before 
he thought of reforming prisons. Humanity, and thought- 
fulness for others, were indeed in his soul, and found scope 
in providing the workmen on his estate with comfortable 
and salubrious dwellings ; but the earnest passion, the be- 
setting sense of duty, the singleness of persevering pur- 
pose, directed in the channel of philanthropy, only took 
possession of the middle-aged man. Nor is this, if true as 
a general fact, difficult to be accounted for. The highest 
philanthropic exertion must arise from pure and serious mo- 
tives—from simple love and duty, without any reference to 
the more worldly and exciting causes of exertion that are 
continually before the mind of youth. Fame and. glory 
never can be anticipated from philanthropic labours. These 
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come afterwards, and gradually, and not, perhaps, till the 
task is fully accomplished. They come, unsought and 
unexpected. For distinguished philanthropy there are no 
ready-made channels into which enthusiasm can be, from 
the first, directed. Into these the many already press, and 
a man may take his part in them, and become eminently, 
though locally, helpful in them. But there must be some- 
thing of origination in distinguished philanthropy, some 
remembrance of the forgotten, some bringing to light of 
the unknown, and, added to this, there must be great 
force of character, and great steadiness of purpose. The 
other duties of life must have been moved out of the way, 
already discharged, or no longer pressing. A man must have 
earned, by a multitude of minor labours, by long appren- 
ticeship in the sphere of his acknowledged duties, the 
right to assume his position. He must have bought the 
ground on which to plant his lever. 

Besides, the course of the philanthropist is not an 
isolated one. He hews not his way through opposing 
things by the strength of his single arm. He wants help 
of all kinds, and he must have earned confidence and 
respect in other spheres, before society will accord these to 
him. He must have built up for himself a character on 
more acknowledged grounds. Experience, knowledge of 
man and of life, and the stability and prudence that only 
come with these, must be his. The philanthropy of youth 
may be mere enthusiasm or levity. When man has begun 
to listen to it, it may have taken wings to itself and fled 
away, it may have detected some great mistake in its pro- 
jects, the fruit of ignorance or inexperience. But the 
philanthropist of middle-age has embraced his idea with 
care and thought, and is likely to hold to it till he dies. 
He has gone through and waived on one side, the plea- 
sures, ambitions, and cares, to which his special life was 
exposed. They can have no more dominion over him. 
He has searched and seen them through. He knows what 
is in them, and in the light and knowledge of them all he 
takes his stand. 

These things make of genuine philanthropy probably 
the latest, holiest, and highest form of man—the crown of 
his being. The statesman is never so noble as when—his 
party-battles over, his struggles to secure power, or to 
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overthrow power, all past—he stands forth in the evening 
of his days pre-eminently anxious for the good of his 
country—a patriot, in the true sense of the word, for the 
first time in his life. The young patriot, on the contrary, 
has the unknown future and the effect of its unascertained 
discipline before him: captivity may crush him, or power 
may corrupt him, and his patriotism may be as the early 
dew on the grass, transient, unrefreshing, and licked up by 
the scorching heat, instead of the quiet, steady, fertilizing 
fall of the evening rain. 

Something of this kind is discernible in the philanthro- 
pists of private life. The immediate duties of family, 
household, situation, and employment, first discharged— 
the energy and conscience thus liberated from more press- 
ing claims, exercise themselves with a wonderful impres- 
Siveness and power on some general social object. The 
temper, patience, and tried meekness of the individual 
character ; the deliberate and completed victory over the 
other contending passions, desires, and ambitions of life ; 
the steady conviction that the good part hath been chosen, 
which no waves of humour, caprice or conventionalism 
ran be strong enough to take away ; the respect of society 
for the person who comes into the field of public good, 
having set the house of his own express duty in order first— 
all tend to invest mature philanthropy with a power which 
more than compensates in efficiency and productiveness for 
the preceding years of apparent inactivity, but real prepa- 
ration. 

At this age, too, the sun of our heaven begins to draw 
off its light from the early morning objects of existence. 
The rosy glow of its beams is gone, the restless action of 
life is *bated: the stillness of the setting hours, the chas- 
tened light of the future world, and the approaching form 
of God, combine to tell us that love is the crown to all 
man’s powers and attributes, the ever-enduring and the 
beautiful ; that knowledge puffeth up or vanisheth away, 
but charity never faileth. 

Dr. Tuckerman’s career is no exception to these, as it 
appears to us, usual features in the course of the more 
eminent philanthropists. It is true that, early settled as 
the sole minister in the parish of the little village-town of 
Chelsea, near Boston, he devoted himself to the simple 
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services of love, and gentleness, and counsel, which his 
people required of him, with characteristic affectionateness 
and benevolence. But we imagine that not a few such 
village Hampdens of the gospel flourish unknown up and 
down this wide world of Christendom. And Dr. Tucker- 
man illustrated our position in this respect, that he 
waited on his ministry, attended to his family, his 
parishioners, and his pulpit, in the quiet routine of obscure 
duty, for five-and-twenty years, in that condition of life in 
which it had pleased God to place him, till with mind 
matured and character formed, position gained and respect 
commanded, he went forth a.warrior, armed with the 
breastplate of righteousness, the sword of the spirit, and 
the shield of faith, into that field where he was to gain 
victories for the freedom and instruction of man. He 
transferred himself to the neighbouring city of Boston, to 
minister to those who had none to care for them, who 
alienated themselves from society, and from whom society 
was alienated. In addition to the mendicant, profligate, 
and intemperate, was a large class of residents in that, as 
in every other large city, from whom these sadder classes 
are usually recruited. 


‘He was soon forcibly and painfully struck with the very large 
number of families who were quite unconnected with any religious 
society, and who never looked for the visit of a minister, except in 
a case of severe illness or of a funeral. These were not only the 
very poor, but operatives of all kinds, who, feeling a difficulty in 
paying for seat-rent, felt too proud to occupy free sittings. From 
observation of the evils attendant on neglect of public worship, he 
was led to perceive, as he had never done before, the importance of 
religious institutions. He says, “ l had been made to feel, as no 
description could have made me feel, the general superiority of the 
character and condition of the poor who were connected with our 
religious societies, over those who were not so connected.’”—P. 35. 

“© At first,’ says Dr. Channing, ‘he entered almost tremblingly 
the houses of the poor where he was a stranger, to offer his sym- 
pathy and friendship. But “ the sheep knew the voice of the shep- 
herd.” The poor recc onised by instinct their friend, and from the 
first moment a relation of singular tenderness and confidence was 
established between them. That part of his life I well remember, for 
he came often to pour into my ear and heart his experience and 
success. I well remember the effect which contact with the poor 


produced on his mind. Hle had loved them when he knew little of 
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them, when their distresses came to him through the imagination. 
But he was a proof that no speculation or imagination can do the work 
of actual knowledge. So deep was the sympathy, so inte nse the in- 
terest, which the poor excited in him, that it scomed 1 fa new 
fountain of love had been opened within him. No an of for- 
tune could have repaired to a palace, where the rays of royal favour 
were to be centered on him, with a more eager spirit, and quicker 
step, than our friend hastened to the abodes of want in the darkest 
alleys of our city. How often have I stood humbled before the 
deep spiritual love, which burst from him in those free communica- 
tions which few enjoyed beside myself! I cannot forget one evening 
when, in conversing with the late Dr. Follen and myself on the 
claims of the poor, and on the cold- he artedness of society, he not 
only deeply moved us, but filled us with amazement by his depth of 
feeling and ener: ey of utterance ; nor can | forget how, when he left 
us, Dr. Follen, a man fitted by his own spirit to judge of greatness, 
said to me, Je is a great man.’ ”’—P. 26 


The task which Dr. Tuckerman thus undertook, he ac- 
complished. A Ministry at Large for the Poor, including 
many ministers, places of assembly, schools, and various 
institutions, was established in Boston, and spread from 
thence through many other large towns in the United 
States and in England. Judge Story fitly called it, “ one 
of the most glorious triumphs of Christian charity over the 
cold and reluctant doubts of popular opinion.” Were we 
to extract all the passages that have moved and interested 
us in this little a we should copy it out page by page. 
‘or there is not the slightest waste or wilderness in it,— 
it is one complete little oasis of tender, holy, Christian 
thought and deed: and Miss Carpenter of Bristol, the 
amiable compiler of it, in the spirit of a reverential admi- 
ration and love both of the subject of the Memoir and of 
his work, manages the succession of the scenes and _pic- 
tures she presents, so noiselessly and unobtrusively, that 
the hand itself, which shifts and replaces them, passes 
almost unseen. The Christian Tract Society deserves 
thanks for suggesting the compilation, which will take 
rank with the lives of Oberlin and Neff, and contribute, 
like them, to renew in our bosoms that faith which, from 
the days of its Holy Promulgator to our own, requires a 
continual re-establishing—that there are those among us 
who are earnest to save that which is lost, 
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among us who are earnest to be saved. We cannot say 
that we wish the present volume to be succeeded by any 
larger and more pretending biography. Dr. Tuckerman 
lives in the work which he founded: and he lives best 
there. His life presented no great variety of incident. 
Even when he travelled, lhttle more seems to come of it 
than the iteration and reflection of his own great idea. 
And this is surelyenough. We have thousands of volumes 
of interesting tours, and of striking mental histories ; but 
of few of them come such works as the establishment of 
catholic-hearted Christian visiting-missions to the homes 
of the neglected. Let us be content. Let him live where 
he will never die. Unless there exists some entirely new 
material, of which we have never heard, a longer biography 
would prove a diet of herbs, which could not strengthen 
his work in the frame of society, or root it more firmly 
than it is already fixed, and which to the lovers of the 
stronger meats and drinks of the intellect would only sug- 
gest a sense of craving and want. Dr. Tuckerman had a 
strong and carefully disciplined nature, rather than a 
powerful and diligently exercised intellect, and this from 
the beginning. We question whether the former is not, 
however, the more awful and commanding, and certainly 
the more humbling, thing of the two. Even at the mo- 
ment that his long, thin head and face suggested a defi- 
ciency of power, the brightness of his eye, the glory of his 
countenance, the fervid torrent of his irresistible appeal to 
your moral nature, bore everything down before it. He 
walked with such giant-strides on before you in the path 
of social Christianity, that he inspired a feeling of shame 
and awe when he turned back to look at the laggard in 
the distance. This influence was more striking when he 
first landed in Liverpool in 1833, than it would be now, 
when his own work would rise up to meet him, and offer him 
the welcome. But then people listened to him for some 
time with simple astonishment, and felt that there was no 
alternative but to regard him as a species of enthusiast, or 
themselves as a species of infidels. When doubt was ex- 
pressed as to whether it would be possible to find men 
willing to do such a work, one would have supposed they 
must have risen from the ground at the call of his indig- 
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nant astonishment, and that God would have raised of the 
very stones of our streets Ministers unto the Poor. As he 
harangued the gay and crowded drawing-room with a fear- 
lessness that showed his heart was far away in other 
scenes, in the courts and cellars of the poor, or with his 
Master parting from the world, and leaving his commis- 
sion, “ Feed my Lambs,” “the weakness” was felt to be 
not in the enthusiasm but in the disbelief. This subject 
has great attractions for us—but we must forbear—our 
notice will otherwise be as long as the volume itself. We 
shall weave a short coil of extracts illustrative of Dr. 
Tuckerman’s character, and leave our readers to get the 
book for themselves. 





* His Father was a baker, who kept 300 men at work. He had 
three sons, older than Dr. Tuckerman, and when making a final 
disposition of his affairs, each of these young men went to him 
privately, to entreat him to leave more than an equal share to 
Joseph, whose whole life was devoted to the ministry, and who, 
whether allowed to follow it or not, would certainly never add to 
his patrimony in any way. I think it was just before he died that 
the father told Joseph of this brotherly kindness.” 








At College :-— 


‘He seems to have been a very cheerful youth, with much love 
of merriment and social pleasures, and a very ardent enjoyment of 


poetry and delles lettres.” . . . “ He was accustomed to distribute 
a portion of his weekly allowance among the poor, and the friend- 
less, and the suffering.” . . . ‘* Three years he passed almost as a 


holiday, unconscious of his privileges, uninterested in his severer 
studies, surrendering himself to sportive influences, which, however 
harmless in themselves, consumed the hours which should have 
been given to toil.” . . . “The consequence was, when entering 
the Christian Ministry, a succession of mortifications, most painful 
at the time, but of which he afterwards spoke as a merciful disci- 





pline.” . . . ‘ His purse was as open as his heart, and his bounty 
knew no limit but his means. His visits at the poor house were 
very frequent (this while minister at Chelsea). He delighted to go 
there with his words of consolation and cheer.” ... “In the 
winter of 1811-12 he formed the first society which was established 
for ‘ the Religious and Moral Improvement of Seamen.’” . . “ His 


spirit groaned under the evils of intemperance, as the ancient pro 
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phets under the burden of the woes which they were sent to 
denounce. The fumes of a distillery were, to his keen feelings, 
more noisome and deadly than the vapours of putrefaction and 
pestilence. He looked in a shop for vending ardent liquors, as he 
would have looked in a pitfall opening into hell.” .. . ‘ He ae- 
knowledged to his English friends that he had felt an indefinable 
natural repugnance to associating with them, (the Blacks,) and that 
he could not but regard them as an inferior race. That he possessed 
this feeling, rendered it the more admirable in him, that a coloured 
family was, at Chelsea, one to which he devoted pecudiar attention. 
He was much struck, when at Bristol, with observing, in a Sunday- 
school, a coloured girl sitting by her white companions, in terms 
of perfect and evidently conscious equality, as well as a coloured 
woman sitting on the same bench with ladies.” 


He says, in a letter to a young friend in 1835 :— 


“ Tow very great a part of the inquietudes of life arise from an 
indulgence of desire for that which is not to be attained! I was 
one of the most anxious of men—anxiety was the bane of my life, 
and with it impatience, and a disposition to fretfuln: till I 
learned, first, to distinguish between the attainable an unat- 
tainable ; secondly, of attainable things, their comparative importance 
to myself, in the largest views I could obtain of them ; and then, 
having made my election of that which was to myself the greatest 
good in the case, that my happiness is to be found, not in dwelling 
upon other interests and objects, but in concentrating thought and 
directing effort, in the course in which thought and effort promised 
at least to avail me something.” . . “The salary which he received 
from the association was small, as was also his little patrimony, and 
it required the strictest economy to bring up his family without 
pecuniary anxiety. But he desired nothing beyond what was 
necessary to save him from debt. ‘Were the thought of money,— 
in the form of compensation for my services,’ he writes, ‘ to enter 
my mind in connection with my services, it would throw a blight 
over the best sensibilities of my heart; it would paralyse all my 
powers of action.” ‘Owe no man anything,’ says Dr. Channing, 
‘was a precept which he kept in sight in all his domestic arrange- 
ments ; and by his strict economy and wise providence, he was able 
to spend a long life and bring up a large family, without once anti- 
cipating his income, or without contracting a debt.’ At the same 
time, his feelings of independence prevented him from receiving 
from his friends that pecuniary aid which would have been so gladly 
extended to him. When on his visit to Europe, he had unlimite d 
bills of credit given him by his friends in Boston, but he did not 
draw upon them for a pound.” 
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In the latter part of 1838 he lost his Wife, the beloved 
and faithful sharer of his joys and sorrows for nearly 
thirty-one years, and on the Easter Monday of 1840 he 
himself died at Havannah, whither he had gone, accom- 
panied by his daughter, in the unsuccessful search for 
health. 
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Art. VI—THE AGE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


The Age and Christianity. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. 
London: Jackson and Walford. 1849. Pp. 323. 


In the early part of last year the Trustees of Coward Col- 
lege invited Dr. Vaughan to deliver a course of lectures in 
the metropolis, on some of the aspects of the times, as 
affecting Christianity. With this request—his own views 
being in accordance with those of the gentlemen who pre- 
ferred it—Dr. Vaughan complied. The lectures were de- 
livered in the Hanover-square Rooms, and in the Weigh- 
house Chapel, and are now published substantially as deli- 
vered. 

“Our age, amidst its many forms of scepticism and worldliness,” 
says the author, ‘is ill at ease ; and, in common with all preceding 
ages, exhibits an irrepressible yearning of the human spirit after 
something more settled and satisfactory than it has found.” His 
object, therefore, is ‘to demonstrate to some of these bewildered 
and weary wanderers, that the old path is, after all, the true one; 
that the new paths opened out on either hand are harder to mak 
way upon than the one on which we may trace the footprints of our 
sires ; and that, seeing all men are compelled to be believers in some 
shape, it is really a much easier thing, and assuredly a much happier 
thing, to believe after the manner of a Christian, than to believe 
after any other manner.” 


The Lectures open with an outline of certain general 
characteristics of ancient nations and ancient religions. 
Except that, m minds of a historic cast, it is diflicult to 
begin the treatment of any subject without first striking 
its roots into the past, and thus linking it with the totality 
of man, there is not much use to the author’s immediate 
purpose in these early pages, altogether too rapid and 
sketchy, to have any value of their own. From the general 
characteristics of past ages he proceeds to certain general 
characteristics of our own, and thence through the re- 
mainder of the volume treats specially of its characteristics 
in relation to the proofs of Christianity, the truths of 
Christianity, and Christianity itself as a Religion. 

We have read through these Lectures with a continually 
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deepening interest. They afford us the refreshing sight of 
a man surveying, from a fixed position of his own, the spi- 
ritual action of the times, with an ample intellectual know- 
ledge of its nature and variety, and if with a power of appre- 
ciation in some directions limited by a firmly-set idiosyn- 
crasy, yet with an entire absence of bigotry, and with a 
noble calmness. Dr. Vaughan speaks a little from the 
chair, but always with the dignity, and commonly with the 
equanimity, of a professor. We frequently have to differ 
from him in his results, but we always listen to him with 
that respect which one entertains for a man who has a 
right to an opinion, and knows how to defend it. We are 
persuaded that there is much in the volume before us most 
true and seasonable, and believe that the strong sense and 
the mature knowledge of the writer are calculated to place 
a needed curb on many of the vagrant currents of the 
time. Not that in these half-dozen Lectures any refuta- 
tion, properly so called, is supplied to any combatted 
theory, or any counter-stream set in motion, which by its 
rival fascination shall draw off public affection from any 
opposed channel of thought, but that the reasons of a 
thoughtful and cultivated man are briefly but tersely set 
down, for not being himself carried away by the tendencies 
he observes in full sway around him, and that, from his 
grave yet open-eyed survey, others may be led to think yet 
again of these matters, and with a fuller perception of 
their true nature and character. 

The author of these Lectures has a horror of one-sided- 
ness, at the same time that he is obliged to admit (appa- 
rently with unconsciousness how greatly the fact ought to 
mitigate his horror) that the whole progress of society is 
by means of a mutually checking series of these one-sided 
movements. 





“In coming,” he says, “to the study of our own times, it will be 
important to bear in mind that the history of society is made up of 
action and re-action. The tendencies which are strongest, those 
most observable among a people, we describe as characteristic of 
them. But the effect of these tendencies is two-fold—partly to as- 
similate other tendencies to themselves, and partly to call up strong 
antagonist forces. These antagonist influences belong to the 
proper mind of the times in common with the causes by which they 
are evoked. They are subordinate, but real, characteristics ; and in 
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our attempt to estimate the great agencies of the time in their rela- 
tion to Christianity, it is important that these, also, should be kept 
in view.’—P. 23. 


Now almost all the opinions which Dr. Vaughan exposes 
as one-sided—almost all the theories which he condemns 
as extravagant in themselves and monstrous in their re- 
sults, are of this description—“ action and reaction,” of 
which “ the history of society is made up”—“ the two-fold 
tendency,” partly to assimilate other forces to themselves, 
and partly to call up antagonistic forces. If there be an 
excess in the action, there is sure to be an excess in the 

-action ; if there be extravagance in the tendency, there 
will be a corresponding extravagance in the antagonistic 
force. Dr. Vaughan exposes very happily and _ power- 
fully the weaknesses of the “ re-actions,” but he passes too 
lightly over, sometimes is altogether oblivious of, the cha- 
racter of the “ actions” in which the others arose ; and in 
like manner he bears heavily down upon the character of 
the “ antagonistic forces” which society has brought up to 
its rescue, but he omits to point out in almost all cases the 
vices and exaggerations of the original forces, in resistance 
to which that antagonism arose. ‘Th considering the spe- 
culations of the German transcendentalists, nothing is 
more necessary than to keep in mind the generation, and 
the mutual relationship, whether of affinity or of opposi- 
tion, in which the separate theories arose, or proceeded to 
their fulfilment. The “ one-sidedness” in many of these 
cases is only thoroughness and completeness on the se- 
lected data. It is evident that many of these writers have 
gone on from position to position, only for the sake of 
ascertaining what was the result involved. The arrival at 
this result has often betrayed to them the insufficiency or 
the error of their premises, and has made them alter the 
whole basis of their inquiries. Of Kant’s twofold basis of 
the real and the ideal, Fichte started with the ideal alone, 
as the only certain foundation. But when this purely sub- 
jective philosophy landed him in nihilism—leaving him 
neither an outward world, nor a creator of it—leaving him 
in fact not even his subjective element (because if one 
set of phenomena do not prove the absolute reality of the 
outward, the other set of phenomena cannot prove the cer- 
CuristiaAn TEACHER.—NoO. 45. 2 8B 
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tain existence of the inward), he shifted his foundation, and 
began with the acknowledgment that knowledge implies 
the real existence of the thing known, and the represent- 
ing mind the actuality of a representable thing. Schel- 
ling’s philosophy was naturally generated from the results 
of Fichte’s excessive idealism ; and Hegel again brought 
in his dialectics as the antagonistic and necessary product 
of Schelling’s extreme of intuition. In lke manner the 
theologians take a hypothesis, and content with ‘nothing 
short of testing its absolute strength, ride it to death. 
Thus was it with Paulus and his rationalism, and Strauss 
and his mythism. There has been among all this class of 
men an overruling love of completeness, not in the sense 
of comprehensiveness, so much as in the sense of pursuit 
and sequence. ‘They have never stopped till they had fol- 
lowed out a principle through all its windings and appli- 
cations, to its last results ; and in so doing have exposed, 
often at the loss and sacrifice of their own individual hypo- 
thesis, the limits within which, or the adjuncts by the 
addition of which, their principle was alone true, if indeed 
they did not sometimes extinguish its claims to beimg in 
any way true. 

Another and more popular source of the antagonisms of 
opinion, and which it is ever necessary very fully to exa- 
mine, before the worth or object of any individual antago- 
nism can be ascertained, is the state of public feeling or 
sentiment against which it is brought as a counteractive. 
Thus, it is not against the temperate and ably-sustained 
views of such writers as Dr. Vaughan, on revelation, and 
on the authority of the books of the Scriptures ; it is not 
against his views of the character and dispensations of God, 
or of the nature and trials of man, that such men as Mr. 
Emerson and Mr. Parker, of America (whom the writer of 
these Lecfures hits more than once very smartly), take the 
trouble to shape their counteractive exaggerations. There 
are certain neglected sides of questions relating to social 
ethics and individual training, which Mr. Emerson is de- 
termined to work, by all kinds of startling and paradoxical 
statements, into human notice. In like manner there are 
certain narrow estimates of Scripture authority and teach- 
ing, certain atrocious notions of the providence and agency j 
of God among mankind, which Mr, Parker is equally deter- 
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mined shall be frightened into light and reduced to the de- 
cencies of common sense and common feeling. If such 
writers as these choose to be counsel for the plaintiff in these 
cases, they lose indeed all claim to be regarded as very 
sober, equitable, and comprehensive judges ; but they may 
nevertheless supply very useful clements, with the other 
matters before the court, or likely to be before it, fora just 
verdict. Though occupying the bench, Dr. Vaughan is as 
evidently counsel for the defendant,—a powerful, searching, 
sound-headed advocate we grant, but an advocate still. He 
says little or nothing about the irritating and trying causes 
which induced the plaintiff to appeal to the court ; but he 
takes the suit as it is offered ; he exposes its weakness, its 
unfairness, and its exaggerations, and demonstrates at least 
that the damages are placed extravagantly high. 

It moves, indeed, a well-informed man’s contempt to sce 
the thoughtless haste with which so many unfurnished 
minds take these exaggerations up as the sober truth— 
swallow the theories thus propounded whole—swear by 
Paulus or Strauss, by Emerson or Parker: and walk on 
tip-toe by the crowds of antiquated Christians, uncon- 
scious that it is but a new patch, on the possession of 
which they plume themselves—a patch that may, indeed, 
in some shape and at some time be made useful in repairs ; 
but that would form a sorry substitute for the worn 
perhaps, but serviceable robe in which the bulk of their 
neighbours still rejoice to be clad. 

Seing, therefore, how innocently large numbers of really 
promising young people (who not having opportunity or 
leisure to read many books, and thus rectify their own 
views, follow entirely the lead of the few books of the kind 
they do read) are led into much practical mistake and 
folly, we rejoice to see valuable counteractive suggestions 
thrown before their minds, from a quarter that should 
command respect, and in a manner, which, if not glit- 
tering and fascinating, is at least attractive, commanding, 
and thoroughly well worthy of attention. And there is 
to us, with the above general provisos, much worth and 
much truth in the censures which are pronounced in the 
Age and Christianity, on the actual statements and positions 
of many of the writers, of whose usefulness, however, on the 
whole, we should have a higher impression than the author ; 
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and of whose necessity, thanks to the absurdities of the 
orthodox world, we are thoroughly convinced. 


“Tf we accept the testimony of a class of writers whose works 
have been recently imported among us from the continent, and from 
America, the God of the Hebrews is the very Moloch of the ancient 
world. Deity, we are told, as exhibited in the theology of Moses 
and the Prophets, is the tyrant and terror of the universe—not its 
parent and its happiness.—‘ The grim, awful king of the world,’ 
says a living writer, whose language is everywhere to this effect 
on this subject, ‘is a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children, angry with the wicked every day, and 
keeping anger for ever ; of purer eyes than to behold iniquity—he 
hates sin, though he created it, and man, though he made him to 
fall, with a perfect hatred. He must, therefore, punish man with 
all the exquisite torture which infinite thought can devise. His 
code is Draconian—He that offends in one point is guilty in all. 
Good were it for man that he had never been born.’ * We might 
cite much more to this effect, in language even more revolting ; but 
this shall suffice. Of these declamatory utterances we may say, 
that there is not one of them that contains more than half a truth, 
and that does not present that half truth so as to give it the effect of 
an untruth. We doubt much if the use of language, and a show 
of reasoning, have ever been made subservient to a more one-sided 
and wilful spirit of exaggeration than in the case of the writer just 
cited.”—P. 165-7. 


Our author proceeds to show, with a truth at least 
equal to that contained in the passages which he de- 
nounces as one-sided (and justly), that much of the terror 
of the older theologies, so far from being a creation of 
kings and priests, has been only a reflection of the terror 
within man’s own heart, the consciousness of his own 
moral delinquency, and of the awful retributive powers 
around him—that from the existence of war, pestilence, 
famine, earthquake, sorrow, and death, the bitter invectives 
thus directed against the Jehovah of Moses might with 
equal justice be directed against the providence of this 
world—that to judge justly of the Mosaic theology and 
religion we should consider the condition of contempora- 
neous theologies and religions—and that this picture of the 
God of the Old Testament is only sustained in a supposed 


* Parker’s Discourse, 338 
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correctness, by keeping out of sight all those declarations 
of his unity and holiness, of his benign qualities and 
merciful dispensations, which occasioned Him to be the 
object of an impassioned devotion and a boundless love 
to some of the most virtuous and noble-hearted among 
men. 

With that true width and generosity of sentiment which, 
amid many strongly-asserted convictions of a positive kind, 
characterise Dr. Vaughan’s writings, he adds :— 


“ This primitive idea of the Deity, and the stages in the history 
of man’s thinking concerning God and Religion which have fol- 
lowed, should be to us what the strata of this old world have 
become to the geologist—the beautiful traces of the hand of that 
great one, who worketh through all time, worketh slowly but or- 
derly, and towards a given end! That God is, has been known 
from the beginning ; to show what he is, has been the work of time, 
and will be the work of eternity. We do not say that the early pro- 
cesses of geology are not of God, because they are limited, prelimi- 
nary, imperfect; and why should not the theology of the Bible be pro- 
gressive in common with the theology of nature? Why in the one 
case more than in the other, must the imperfect be rejected because 
it is not perfect—the truth given, though truth of great sublimity 
and moment be wholly passed by, because it does not happen to 
embrace all truth? Can this be called philosophy? Be it so, 
that the theology of Moses was limited, preliminary, and imperfect, 
if compared with that of the New Testament—what then? It is 
enough for us that its truth, even in those times, was such as 
greatly to transcend all contemporary truth, and that it has been 
found to be such as to harmonise fully with all subsequent develop- 
ments of truth.’—P.176.* 


* See also the following passage, p. 185.—‘ In brief, then, the polity of the 
Hebrews was adapted to the humble political knowledge, and we may add, t 
the humble political virtue, of the people for whom it was designed. So was 
it with their theology, and the general complexion of their religious system : 
these were determined and adjusted, not as being absolutely the best, but as 
being the best, viewed in their relation to a people who were to rec: ive their 
first lessons in religious knowledge and to experience the first nurturing of 
their religious feeling by such means. The course pursued in these respects 


) 


was conformable to reason, to the analogies of providence, to the necessities 
of the case. But if we are still to hear so much about the terrors of the 
Hebrew theology, let us at least hear as much about the far greater terrors of 
those idolatrous systems to which that theology was opposed. If we are to 
be reminded so often of the fears that had possession of the Jewish worship- 
per, let us, at least, be reminded as often, of the far deeper fear, in reference 
to malignant powers, real or supposed, from which that worshipper had been 
rescued,”’ 
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Did all men think and write as Dr. Vaughan, there 
would be no occasion for any man to write as Theodore 
Parker. But as society advances by “ action and re- 
action,” the omnivorous fanaticism—which refuses to make 
the distinctions so wisely pointed out in the above quota- 
tion, and takes its spiritual nutriment as much and as 
relyingly from any passage in any book of the Old Testa- 
ment, as from any passage in any book of the New—we 
presume, must consent, among gentler and juster modes 
of enlightenment, to be startled by the glowing, one-sided, 
counter-statements of Mr. Parker, and the brilliant para- 
doxes of Mr. Emerson. 

The strength of the volume before us consists more per- 
haps in the success of its exposures, than in the entire 
satisfactoriness of what it would substitute. The author 
is thoroughly awake to the realities around him, and when 
he is desc ribing them, touches them with a h: appy exact- 
ness which indicates both the clear outlooking vision and 
the skilful hand. We grapples boldly with ‘the serious 
matter of the present condition of the Christian Evidences 
—fully aware of the nature and power of the present at- 
tacks upon them, and of the necessity of a great change in 
the present modes of defending them. Describing the 
scepticism of the cighteenth century, he says :— 








‘It was a new thing for men to feel that they were at liberty to 


cast off old dogmas without fear of pain on penalty. The rebound 
was somewhat proportioned to the pressure which had been laid 
upon the human mind for more than a thousand years. Hume 
gives expression to this feeling in the motto from Tacitus prefixed 
to his *‘ Treatise on Human Nature.’ Truly, a luxury it was to 
such men to possess at last this full swine against the dogmatists 
and to demolish one by one the securities in which that one 





powerful confederacy had so long trusted. ‘Time had come, as they 
imagined, in which it became them to send doubt everywhere 
through the regions of — ition and credulity, and to strike off 
the chain of the ea , link link, until the last vestige of re- 
straint should iaaoee . 3 %\ ‘terror excited in priests’ houses by 
these doings, and among the multitude, regarded as consisting for 
the most part of imbecile bigots, was the measure of the glee ex- 
perienced by the men who gave themselves to this new crusade. 





So long as anything of this sort rem ained to be done, it does not 
appear to have occurred to these fa ir-Sig lite ra lil berators of the human 
spirit to ask themselves, And what next? With them, sutticient 
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unto the day was the pleasure thereof: the morrow was left to care 
for itself. But that morrow came, and then it was sufficiently re- 
vealed that there is no necessary connection between zeal against 
error, and zeal on the side of truth. It was then no longer a secret 
that this professed onslaught on mere prejudice had been in reality 
a war against the basis of all conviction. It was then seen that 
with the tares the wheat also had been consumed, leaving to the 
eye of thoughtful men a vast moral and religious waste—a waste 
extended, by the aid of France and Germany, to the greater part of 
Europe.’ —P. 25-6. 


The scepticism of our own age is justly described as very 
much changed from this. It does not aim “to proscribe 
belief in a God, orto thrust aside Christianity in form and 
name.” ‘It is respectful towards Jesus, but only in so 
far as to place him a little in advance of Socrates. It 
would leave everything of this nature in a convenient de- 
gree of unsettledness and insignificance.” “ It has little 
quarrel with you, if you will only leave it to itself. It is 
quite willing to live without the least thought about you, 
any more than about a God, or a state after this, so it may 
be left to give itself untroubled to its farm or its merchan- 
dise—its science or its tastes. It is not a state of irreligion, 
so much as a state devoid-of religion—not a state of be- 
lief of any kind, so much as a state of doubts and post- 
ponements, leaving the future to be shaped by itself.” 
Thus it is widely separated from the old scepticism of 
Hume, and the old atheism of the French. Nay, it is 
fashionable with new scepticism to denounce old scepticism, 
and “ to be loud in the commendation of faith and earnest- 
ness.” ‘To the teaching of Jesus, the semi-religious litera- 
ture which thus results “ often does a special homage, as 
realising more of its own conceptions of the true and the 
good than any other system, and on the ground of this 
moral and esthetic sympathy with Christianity it claims 
to be itself accounted Christian.” This claim our author 
does not admit. He says men are only Christians inas- 
much as they embrace what is peculiar to Christianity, 
and that there is a reaction now alike against the old 
scepticism and the new, “a reaction of a better philosophy 
against the worse; of a religious spirit which appeals to a 





historical creed against the spirit which appeals only to a 
metaphysical one ; of a Christianity learnt at the feet of 
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Jesus, against systems which assume that name without 
being derived from that source.’’* 

Now it is this very reference to philosophy (whether 
good or bad), this very appeal to a metaphysical creed, 
instead of to a historical creed, of which our author speaks 
so slightingly, that has brought about this detter scepticism 
instead of the old scepticism, and which has secured a new 
and more respectful attention to the historical creed and 
its evidences, than they formerly commanded. 

Men, thrown off the old defences of the old positions, 
(often alike untenable,) applied themselves to the re-investi- 
gation of the principles on which Christianity itself ulti- 
mately rested. The result was a period of a priori specu- 
lation, (of which our author, oblivious of its necessity and 
its consequences, allows himself to speak disrespectfully,) a 
period of fresh, independent, ethical inquiry—a period of 
renewed research into the general history of man and its 
moral aspects—a period of free and uninfluenced commu- 
nion of man with his own soul. The more objectionable 
features of the Old Testament theology were kept out of 
sight—its more questionable or obnoxious facts less promi- 
nently defended. Even the direct authority of Christianity 
was less appealed to in support*of teachings of an ethical 
and spiritual nature. These were made to rest on first 
principles—on original tendencies—on universal expe- 
rience. And what ensued? an almost unconscious re- 
assimilation of the teachings of the wisest philosophy and 
the best morality with the teachings of Jesus Christ—and 
a consequent perception that Christianity was after all the 
well of purest waters—and a longing once more to see 
these truths, which experience and reflection were found 
only to confirm, gathered from their cold abstract positions 
into the warm bosom of Jesus Christ, and put forth as a 
divine and living embodiment of the most gracious 
strengthening and consoling views that Heaven had ever 
vouchsafed to extend to our race. How natural was it now 
to turn to those humble records with a new and reverent 
attention! How natural was it now to regard every ques- 
tion connected with their interpretation, their meaning, 
their preservation, and their authenticity, with an awakened 
interest! And how different is even the painstaking attack 
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of the modern unbeliever from the open, impudent, yea, 
and ignorant scorn of the old infidel! No learning is 
too massive, no ability too profound, no industry too 
colossal, for the unravelling of a question connected with 
those slender, wondrous pamphlets! For ourselves, we 
cannot doubt a moment that for any re-appeal that there 
may now be to a historical Christianity, for any revival 
that may now manifest itself, of a desire to examine and 
to receive the teachings of a divinely-authoritative religion 
—we are mainly indebted to the process of metaphysical 
and generally historical, as distinguished from the specially 
historical, inquiry through which the minds of the last and 
the present generations have been passing. Any disposi- 
tion that may now again appear to treat the documentary 
matter of revelation with respect, arises from the greater 
freedom with which it appears that that inquiry may be 
carried on without injury to the essentials of religion, and 
from the firm collateral ground which men now find under 
them, in aid and confirmation of the divine authority of 
Christianity, by the process of independent, ethical and 
metaphysical investigation in which thoughtful minds have 
been so long engaged. The very effort of Paulus and 
Strauss to sort and shape*the Gospels, to suit their own 
theories, bears witness to the significance of those Gospels. 
It is through them that we receive our Christianity. Men 
are now agreed that they will not forego their Christianity 
—they have found out how precious it is to them. Then 
on what grounds will they be induced to forego those 
Gospels from which their idea of it is mz unly derived, and 
through which alone it is a reality of the past to them at 
all? Certainly not in slight ones. Hence all this labour. 
But we trust it may not prove that this re-action to- 
wards a higher estimate of historical religion will be pressed 
injudiciously and dangerously far. Our author admits that, 
as opposed to the sceptical or semi-religious assaults (as he 
considers them) upon Christianity, “ our old treatises on 
Christian evidence must be in a great degree powerless.” 
To this fact Dr. Vaughan is alive ; but men of a school who 
consider themselves in advance of Dr. Vaughan, deny it, 
and are continually appealing to the old writers on the 
evidences, as though to all reasonable minds they must 
appear sufficient to meet every emergency of the present 
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day. The reason of this difference between them is, that 
Dr. Vaughan has his eyes open and is advancing ; these 
good men keep their eyes resolutely shut, and think it 
their greatest glory to stand on the old paths, and find 
their sufficiency in Paley, Locke, or Priestley. 


“Our sore regret,” says Dr. Vaughan, “is that the finest weapons, 
the most skilful archers, and the men most given to their vocation, 
are so largely on the side of the enemy. Within our own encamp- 
ment, many who might acquit themselves with immortal honour are 
sleeping on their arms or wasting the precious spaces of a God-given 
existence in childish things, or in things worse than childish. It 
hardly admits of doubt that the scale of force put forth in this 
Christendom of ours against Christianity, is in effect greater than 
that which is put forth in its defence ; but this fact, it seems, must 
be seen in some more palpable form than at present if many of our 
sleepers are to cease to sleep on, and our men of might are to give 
themselves to their proper work, so as to ensure that the pressure 
shall be strongest where the truth is assuredly the greatest.”—P. 39. 


Entirely agreeing with this statement, and recognising 
the forward and manly manner in which our author steps 
forth to do his work, we yet wish it had been possible for 
him to grapple with the precise and turning point of diffi- 
culty in the historical evidences, which we presume he must 
discern, but which in that case he has, we do not by any 
means say evaded, but avoided. To his position on the 
abstract possibility of miracle we of course entirely assent ; 
his definition of the nature of miracle seems to us correct, 
and his train of reasoning in support of the abstract pro- 
bability of miracle is luminous and valuable. He presumes 
that the reversal of “a physical law for a moral reason may 
be as much an act of wisdom as the origination of that law :” 
but that it might be shown that a miracle is not a violation 
or even a reversal of natural laws: because a miracle may 
be brought about by the due employment of natural laws. 
If natural causes occasion deafness or blindness, natural 
causes may be employed to remove it. 














‘By a miracle, then, we do not understand even a suspension, 
much less a violation, of natural laws, but simply such a control of 
natural causes as bespeaks the intervention of a cause to which they 
are all secondary and obedient Lhe old relations of cause and effect 


remain strictly as they were, but a new power has come in, capable 
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of giving a particular direction to natural causes, so that a particular 
event follows ; and as no one can doubt the power of the Divine 
Being so to interpose himself, if we suppose him to exist, the 
whole question, whether there may be miracles, or not, resolves itself 
into another, viz., whether there may be a God, or not.”—P. 91. 


“There is in human nature a disposition to give credit 
to the marvellous, a passion in favour of the wonderful.” 
This the opponents of miracles think sufficient to account 
for a belief in their occurrence. Our author thinks that it 
should with more justice be taken as a presumption in 
favour of the reality of their occurrence. Why have we 
been created with “this irrepressible tendency to rise 
above the sensual to the super-sensual,” and to look for 
marvellous things in the universe, and to believe that such 
will be brought, and have been brought, before us? The 
greatest of all miracles is that presented in the creation of 
matter. “ The transition from mere substance to organi- 
sation, and from mere organisation to animal life, and from 
the animal to the rational, all are stages of the miraculous.” 
Did this grand series of miracles come to a close with crea- 
tion? Is it not natural to suppose that some special in- 
tercourse between man and his Maker, “something still 
partaking of the nature of miracle, should contribute, for 
awhile, to soften and blend as it were the great transition 
from the era of miracle to the era of pure law?” ‘This is 
“not only conceivable, but most consistent with reason.” 
This special commerce between God and Man, originating 
in the earlier stages of civilisation, does not “ wholly cease 
till the Augustan age in the history of the world’s en- 
lightenment.” In this latter time miracles appear “in 
their greatest number and in their best authenticated 
form.” And the character of the miracle changes with the 
needs and character of the age ; the great physical miracles 
of the Old Testament not being repeated in the times of 
the New. 

The antecedent possibility of miracle being thus proved, 
prevailing misconceptions as to the nature of miracle being 
thus removed, and reasons assigned for their antecedent 
likelihood, the whole matter that remains is the evidence 
i cach case of the fact. Our author, therefore, applies 
himself to the proof of the authenticity of those writings 
in which such facts are recorded for our acceptance—to 
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wit, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Here 
all the old and well-known positions are taken up in the 
customary order. Dr. Vaughan chivalrously refuses to 
disencumber himself of the “Old Testament. Subject to 
the obvious deductions on special critical grounds, the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Books constituting it 
are asserted. “The theology of Jesus and of Moses may 
not be put asunder. The latte pr form of revelation is fully 
committed to all that is included in the earlier.” This we 
take the liberty of denying. That the dispensation of 
God’s providence, the general history of which is handed 
down to us in the Books of the Old Testament, is pre-sup- 
posed and affirmed by the New, we grant—that it was the 
recognised precursor of Christianity, is evident—but that 
the general allusions, by Christ and his Apostles, to Moses 
and the Prophets, and the occasional quotations from and 
frequent references to them, pledge necessarily the Gentile 
receiver of the New Testament to a like reception of 
our present canon of the Old,—or “that the evidence 
which demonstrates the genuineness and the divine au- 
thority of the New Testament does the same for the Old,” 
—is to assert a great deal more than the premises necessa- 
rily contain. Having, however, thus fastened the genuine- 
ness and divine authority of the Old Testament Scriptures 
on the New, it is of course indispensable to conduct a 
more independent argument in reference to the latter. 
Like all the other writers on the evidences, the present 
author brings us up very satisfactorily to the close of the 
second century ; but there, like all others, he fails us, and 
leaves us without clearly showing whethe r he is himself 
conscious of the gap. <A large number of copies of our 
Gospels, substantially as we now have them, and attributed 
to the same authors, are proved to have existed and been 
in circulation about this period. The attempt, after Pro- 
fessor Norton, to fix the number of Christians at three 
millions, on the basis of the indefinite assertions of Pliny 
and Tertullian—and the subsequent calculation of how 
many copies of the Scriptures there were likely to be to so 
many Christians, and the resulting supposition that there 
would be one to every fifty, in the whole sixty thousand— 
and then the argument of how difficult it would have been 
to corrupt or alter this large number—form a process too 
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purely of the imagination to afford any reliable basis for a 
serious argument. The number of Christians may be 
underrated. the number of copies overrated. It would be 
just as probable a calculation to assign one complete copy 
to each church or society, as to each fifty Christians—and 
still the statement might be borne out that they were in 
common use. On the other hand, if we take incomplete 
copies of the Gospels, and especially of the Epistles, the 
number might with great likelihood be much augmented— 
a special Epistle or a special Gospel being m many hands 
which might not possess all. 

From the indisputable fact, however, that about the end 
of the second century, or about 150 years after the death 
of Christ, four Gospe Is, identical with those we have now, 
and ascribed to the same authors, were widely circu- 
lated and universally received, Dr. Vaughan concludes 
that they “had come down to the Christians of that time 
from the apostolic age, were written by the men whose 
names they bear, and, as such, were protected against the 
corruptions to which documents less sacred would have 
been liable.’ And he declares that he “ knows of nothing 
in the range of historical criticism more decisive than is 
the conclusion from these facts with regard to the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels as documents of history.” Now, in 
the strong presumptive evidence, on this and other grounds, 
in favour of our present Gospels having been handed down 
to us substantially as we now have them from apostolic 
times, we concur with our author. But on strictly critical 
grounds we demur to the assertion, that the evidence of 
there having been four Gospels written by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, before a.p. 70, and that these were the 
identical Gospels, passing under the same appellations at 
the close of the second century—however probable, however 
true, this may be in itself, we demur to the assertion, that 
the evidence for it is critically complete or logically con- 
clusive. There may be a strong presumption, indeed, that 
the Arouvnuovevuara of Justin Martyr were the same as 
our four Gospels, from the multitude of corresponding 
quotations ; but, as far as regards any attribution of these 
Memoirs to the Evangelists as their Gospels, they might 
refer quite as much to a common evangelic document of a 
more general church origin and character. The direct proofs 
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of the existence of four separate Gospels by the four separate 
writers, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, in the shape of 
explicit mention of them, become still fainter—indeed, do 
not exist—in the few authentic works that survive of 
fathers earlier than Justin. To this fact the writers on 
the evidences of the authenticity of our present Gospels 
should devote their earnest attention. Tull they have 
cleared this up they should content themselves with s: aying 
that there is evidence that the materiel of our present Gos- 
pels has been handed down from the first century; that 
there is presumptive evidence that it was handed down in 
the fourfold shape of the received Gospels: but they are 
not, in the present condition of the question, we conceive, 
justific din demanding assent on logical and critical grounds 
tu the declaration that the present shape of the ( Gospels i is 
the shape in which they certainly existed a.p. 70, and that 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, were unquestionably 
each the author of the Gospel that now stands in his name. 

We make these statements less for the purpose of dis- 
senting from the conclusion at which Dr. Vaughan and 
the other writers on the Evidences arrive, than for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the present weakness in this 
link of the chain, and modifying the critical dogmatism 
which asserts “ that nothing in the range of historical criti- 
cism is more decisive,” and the consequent command, of a 
necessary and absolute submission to all the contents of 
our present Gospels, as of direct apostolic origin. 

We quote with pleasure, before leaving this part of our 
notice, the following just and convincing observations on 
the extreme improbability of our present Gospels having 
been a mere selection from a number of other gospels, 
which the Church in the second century agreed to stamp 
with its authority, and to adopt and preserve as the future 
standards of its doctrine :— 








‘©The sort of historical criticism which this the ry involves should 
be classed with the weakest of the weak. Surely it does not become 
writers who should be learned in such matters, to describe the 
Church of the second century as ina condition to be at all competent 
to the performance of such a work as is ascribed to it by this hypo- 
thesis. Such authoritative acts of the universal church as are here 
supposed, were unknown even to the dreams of the most forecasting 
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the sort of proceedings for which general councils have become 
famous had not entered into men’s thoughts. Such ecclesiastical 
organisations as existed were confined to small districts, and were of 
very limited authority. If, then, we regard the copies of these four 
Gospels as having been subject to all sorts of interpolations and cor- 
ruptions previously to the close of the second century, then it is 
certain, that, for anything the Church then did, or could possibly 
have done, the more ec rrupt copies would have kept widely afloat 
alone with the less corrupt: and the agreement now found in the 
transcriptions which have descended to us from those times could 


never have existed. There was nothine to prevent the spurious 


copies from perpetuating ‘Ae/r offspring to a large extent along with 


the genuine. Whatever prece lence might be eiven to any particular 
Gospel, or to any set of Gospels, by the Christians of those times in 


one country, could not have been at all binding on the Christians of 
another country. Nevertheless, it is admitted on all hands, that, 
towards the close of the second century, the four Gosp Is we possess 
were the only recognised documents under that name, and that all 
the other Gospels dropped henceforth into one category of the spu- 
rious. What is more, not a breath of controversy can be shown to 
have been raised by the proceedings which are supposed to have 
brought about this momentous change. The only conclusion open 
to us, then, manifestly is, that the position in which we find our 
four Gospels, in the latter half of the second century, was the posi- 
tion which had been tacitly assigned to them by the common judg- 
ment of Christians, and which had pertained to them from the be- 


ginning.’ —Pp. 113, 114. 


To this valuable argument of inference may be added 
another, found in p. 118. 


. Look for a moment to the unique character of each of the Gos- 
pels, considered as a piece of literary workmanship; look to the 
delicacy and skill required for the consistent exhibition and develop- 
ment of the character distinguishing the different parties introduced ; 
look especially to what was demanded in this way, in order that 
everything said and done by the chief personage in the picture 
might be in keeping with the mysterious greatness of his nature ; 
look, also, to the singular cast which is thrown over each of these 
narratives as compared with the rest, and over the parts of each 
narrative as compared with the remainder, especially by the pecu- 
liarities of that Hellenistic Greek in which they are written; look 
at all this, and then turn to the theory which tells you that each of 
these compositions is a piece of mosaic, embracing some slight frag- 
ments of original history, but everywhere curtailed, and disturbed, 
and patched, at the pleasure of almost any meddler who chose to 
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give himself to such performances; and, having so done, it will be 
strange, we think, if everything in the literary history and literary 
character of the Gospels be not felt as ris ing up to pronounce suc h 
a hypothesis not only as improbable, but as impossible.” 


Forcible as are these and many similar presumptive 
arguments against the idea of the late origin of our Gospels, 
it should never be forgotten, whatever be the ultimate 
issue of the historical argument for their authenticity as 
derived from evidence between the end of the first and the 
middle of the second century, that the genuineness of the 
main doctrines and design of Christianity, as an actual 
product of the middle of the first century, is set for ever 
at rest by the incontestable authenticity of the Epistles of 
St. Paul. It is on these that the pure historical argument 
for Christianity rests at present with the firmest pressure. 
And if writers on the evidences, instead of taking up a 
few evangelic expressions occurring in the remains of the 
apostolic and immediately post-apostolic ages, and regard- 
ing these as indisputable evidence of the existence at the 
same time of our Gospels, in their present form and by 
their present supposed authors, will apply themselves 
calmly to the study of the distinction between quotations 
from an indefinite, unnamed, and general document or set 
of documents and quotations from certain enumerated, 
defined pieces by known and named authors, and will 
cease to be so angry with those who feel the difficulty, 
and it may be, though pointing it out, are as anxious to 
see it removed as the y themselves can be—the treatment 
of the historical evidences of Christianity will be placed 
upon a more assured and accurate foundation. 

If this satisfactory evidence of a purely logical or his- 
torical character is not to be had, then they are obviously 
doing harm to the foundations of faith who require the 
absolute and unqualified reception of our present Gospels, 
and the whole of their contents, as necessarily of the 
apostolic age and written by known apostolic men: and 
they, perhaps, may be found both wiser and more truly 
conservative who desire to place the reception of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, as Divine, primarily upon the basis 
of their own intrinsic truth and value, the testimony of 
human nature, the abstract conclusions of the reason, 
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and the character and providence of the Divine Being— 
accepting in the meantime the Christian Scriptures as the 
embodiment of the earliest convictions of the Church, and 
affording the most ancient and trustworthy account of its 
fortunes. We throw this out asa statement of the lowest 
ground that the destructive historical criticism, suppos- 
ing it to be found to have done what we now consider its 
worst work, could possibly oblige us to take. But the truth, 
whatever it is, and wherever it is, is the one good and 
best thing for us—and in such a case, what we now stig- 
matise and fear as the lowest ground, would be found, by 
further thought and knowledge, to be no doubt the high- 
est. Notwithstanding, however, this hazy period of the 
Church’s history through which there does not shine 
enough of light to our minds to justify the dogmatism of 
the historical evidence writers, how far we agree with 
Dr. Vaughan, and how strongly we are opposed to the 
theory both of Paulus and of Strauss, as theories of ge- 
neral application, has been shown in our review of the 
Leben Jesu of the latter.* 

The author of the Lectures has done some good service 
in questioning the extreme to which the dread of Anthro- 
pomorphism—as applied to our views of the Divine Being 
—is now beginning to be carried. It appears as if the ten- 
dency of many of our loftiest super-sensual speculations is 
to the banishment of the Divine, as a Personal existence, 
from the world altogether, and to the introduction of the 
several powers of nature, nay, even of the higher attri- 
butes of humanity, as the objects of men’s worship. This, 
fully carried out, leads to an anthropomorphism worse than 
any we seek to avoid—to that worst form of it which is 
not exhibited through Monotheism, but through Poly- 
theism. 

Man, as a creature of sense, cannot afford to part with 
the instrumentality of language and ideas borrowed from his 
senses, to convey and express even many of his highest 
and purest religious ideas; and when we witness the utter 
vagueness and indefiniteness to which what has been 
called the pantheistic speculation of our age leads men, 
and, above all, the reaction of a universal deification of 


* See Prospective Review, No. VIII. 
Curistian TeacHer.—No. 45. 2c 
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man and nature to which it seems to conduct, we are dis- 
posed to think the cautions of our author salutary, when 
he says, “ My own solemn conviction is, that if all that 
has been done by revelation towards an authoritative set- 
tlement of such questions—done by it directly or indi- 
rectly—could be annihilated, there is nothing in modern 
intelligence to prevent the return of the paganism of the 
ancient world, leaving us no higher objects of worship than 
the elements and laws of nature, or the genius and heroism 
of man.” 

With those sections of Dr. Vaughan’s work which pro- 
pound the ¢ruths of Christianity, under the doctrines of 
Depravity, Incarnation, and Atonement, we shall not be 
supposed very heartily to agree. They belong to another 
and more frequently occupied field, and we shall therefore 
leave them, as well as the Lectures themselves, with a few 
general observations in conclusion. 

That man is often desperately wicked, and is universally 
frail, we cannot doubt—that the good and great Father of 
our spirits has manifested himself in Jesus Christ, who 
thence has been to us the express image of his moral 
loveliness and glory, we gratefully acknowledge; and that 
through him, his life and his death, his acts, his sufferings, 
and his immortality, the believer shall be brought near to 
his God and reconciled to Him, is part of our most cherished 
faith. But so many bald scholastic ideas, so much gross ma- 
terial machinery, so many ethical and spiritual misconcep- 
tions, have gathered round the employment of these old terms 
of the orthodox and Calvinistic theologies, that we cannot 
but regret their continued use, and believe that no greater 
service could at this moment be done to the purity of 
Christian truth, and the unity of Christian men, than 
their general abandonment, and the substitution of others, 
freer from the old wranglings and their associations, more 
true to the improved theology of our times, and purer in 
their derivation from acknowledged Christian Scriptures. 
The Calvinism which Dr. Vaughan’s large and _ liberal 
mind has greatly refined and modified, still holds him by a 
strange fascinating power of gloom and awe. If Theodore 
Parker rebounds from the bloodiness and wrath of some 
aspects of the God of Moses, Dr. Vaughan is drawn to- 
wards these same and similar things by a power of sympa- 
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thy, which tells him that they are only outward and mer- 
ciful manifestations of the Deity’s abhorrence of a greater 
evil than any physical suffering can convey, the evil of sin. 
It is impossible not to be impressed with the sincerity, 
solemnity and indeed truth of much of Dr. Vaughan’s 
language on this grave subject. But on the whole he takes 
just as exaggerated and one-sided a view of human nature 
and its darkness, as the critics he complains of do of the 
character of Providence in the Old Testament. He crowds 
his shades with too willing a prodigality upon the black 
part of his picture, and when by necessity he admits one 
ray of light, he does not allow it to belong to the present, 
but makes even of it a melancholy darkness by calling it a 
‘* vestige” of a once-existing but now past condition. 

We regret also to see the suicidal weight with which 
Dr. Vaughan presses on the authority of the past. The 
Trinity, the Fall, the Incarnation, and the Atonement, he 
says, have been believed in by nearly universal Christendom 
from the first to the latest times. We disbelieve this 
statement ; but supposing it to be true, how have they been 
believed in? in the same way in which the writer of this 
volume believes in them? Certainly not, It cannot be 
shown that ,these doctrines stand out in the New Testa- 
ment, or in the first two centuries, as they did in the six- 
teenth century, nor can they be shown to be received in 
the nineteenth century as they were in the sixteenth. 
Dr. Vaughan is of the modern school that is called after 
Calvin. Let any one compare the Institutes of the 
Reformer of Geneva with the writings of his follower, and 
he shall trace no more resemblance than exists between any 
man of the present time and the picture of his great- 
grandfather. A family likeness is the most that can be 
seen. This reliance on the authority of the past commits 
him who rests upon it to a great deal more than the sup- 
port derived from Christian learning to a modified form of 
prevalent doctrine. It is stronger in the hands of the 
Roman Catholic than in those of the Independent ; stronger 
even in the hands of the Church-of-England man than in 
Dr. Vaughan’s. The whole history of the past is against this 
position, for it isa history of progress and change. Even the 
Church, on the identity and universality of whose testimony 
to certain doctrines so much reliance is placed, has been age 
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after age throwing scales off her eyes. The names of 
things may still be there—but the things themselves are 
gone. Even the confounding declarations of the Anti- 
Christian Writers of Germany, of which our author in- 
cautiously avails himself,—that after all, the doctrines of 
the Resurrection of Christ and his sacrifice are eternally 
true, and are not shaken by the hostile criticism—should 
have been enough to make him hesitate to employ testi- 
mony, which, though in words with him, must evidently 
bear so different a meaning, and indicate so entirely op- 
posite a state of mind. 

The esthetic faculty and the imagination are not strong 
in Dr. Vaughan, but notwithstanding the points on which 
we disagree with the work before us, we can earnestly 
recommend “ Christianity and the Age” as a book of well- 
timed, vigorous, manly thought, which cannot be read 
without interest, and cannot be laid down without a satis- 
fied feeling that valuable truths have been spoken in a noble 
and thoughtful spirit. 





